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There is so very much to learn - 
When one is only ten, 

About the way the planets turn, 

Of trees and mines and men! 

| like to know what makes me grow, 
What makes the sun to shine, 

Altho | sometimes worry so 

1 wish | still were nine. 








Like the dependable American task forces that move in for quick, 
definite action when the need arises, Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia takes over in the classroom—right on the “‘question firing 
line’”’—when student need is greatest and interest is at its height. 

Today, with the drama of history being enacted with such 
quick change on the world’s stage, students, teachers, and admin- 
istrators everywhere are finding Compton’s role in the classroom 
more important than ever before. 

Unfailingly, Compton’s supplies the young student with the 
essential background material for the study of peoples, places, and 
current world events. Because of the unique Compton plan of 
continuous editorial revision, this background material is com- 
plete, factually accurate, and up to date. Save time—try Compton’s 
in your classroom. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET © CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Pictured Encyclopedia 
tHE CLASSROOM "TASK FORCE 





Write today for information on how to secure 
the new all-color filmstrip, 
“How to Use Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia” 
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THIS MONTH 

WHEN THE editors saw Shirley Daw- 
son’s photo and the accompanying 
poem in the Washington Post at the 
time schools were opening, they with 
one accord wanted it for a JOURNAI 
cover. Note that “with one accord.” 
We don’t always see eye to eye when 
it comes to choosing photographs for 
our covers! 

Shirley is in the fourth grade at 
Rock Creek Forest School, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. Her photo, taken 
by Arthur J. Ellis, is reprinted by 
permission of her parents and_ the 
Post. 


Because American Education Week, 
November 11-17, will focus attention 
on school public relations, several 
articles in this issue are slanted in 
that direction. See, for example, pages 
525-27, 523-24, 555. 


Tue article telling how communism 
ensnared the school people of China 
will recall to some of our readers an 
account by Daniel Prescott, in the 


January 1950 JouRNAL, of the gradual 


invasion of Communist thought-con- 
trol in Czechoslovakia. 
NEAT MONTH 

EpuCATION of the child with partial 
sight will be the theme of the pic- 
torial centerspread. It was suggested 
by those who liked and used the fea- 
ture, in the April 1951 JouRNAL, on 
education of the child with impaired 
hearing. 


AN ARTICLE by the NEA Researcin 
Division will deal with the significance 
of the 1950 census to the schools. 


PARTICULARLY timely will be an arti- 
cle on education tor democratic citi- 
zenship. 
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What gives Johnny clubhouse 


Se, 








its real distinction 7 


Johnny’s been building his clubhouse 
all afternoon with the care of the true 
artisan. But it’s not the rugged design 
or the exclusive guest list that makes 
his club unusual. The distinctive thing 
about Johnny’s club is—it’s just about 
the only kind of building that can be 
put up without the help of the rail- 
roads! 

For example, it took a lot of lumber 
to build the new ranch-type house 
that Johnny's father bought last year. 
The lumber came from trees in the 
deep forests of the Northwest... and 
it was the railroads that hauled the 
logs to the sawmill and carried the fin- 
ished boards from there to the lumber 
yard. And the cement that was used 
in Dad’s new house? Why, last year 
the railroads carried more than 26 mil- 
lion tons in over 560,000 freight cars! 

Yes, from rafters to cement founda- 
tion, almost everything that was needed 


to build Johnny’s father’s house, and 
all the other houses that are needed 
by our expanding population, was car- 
ried by the nation’s railroads. Almost 
everything that equips and furnishes 
them moves by rail, too — furniture 
and refrigerators — vacuum cleaners 
and chinaware—bathroom fixtures and 
furnaces! 

Every day the railroads haul for 
each man, woman and child in the 
U. S. freight equivalent to moving 
more than 10 tons one mile—as they 
continue to provide the low-cost, 
dependable, all-season transportation 
upon which the American economy 
depends. . 


LISTEN TO THE “ A 


~~ 


RAILROAD HOUR ol 
every Monday evening 


on NBC. 


Ay’ 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


Inadequate Steel Allocations 


School construction will be granted exactly 50% of its basic 
mimimum steel requirements for the first quarter of 1952, 
under the currently planned allocations schedule. The Na- 
tional Production Authority has allocated 96,000 tons of steel 
for educational construction during the first three months of 
1952. The US Office of Education has estimated that at least 
192,000 tons are needed for the continuation and start of es- 
sential school building during this same period. 





A severe backlog of educational construction already exists 
due to the NPA’s inadequate allocations for the third and 
fourth quarters of 1951. If it is not possible to secure an in- 
crease to at least 125,000 tons of steel in the 1952 first-quar- 
ter allocations, the consequent deferment of school construc- 
tion will mean that a large number of children will be unable 
to start school in September 1952. 


Schools Must Have Steel, Says NEA 
Executive Committee 


More than 700 school building projects have been halted 
because of a lack of steel, according to a statement released 
by the NEA Executive Committee at its meeting in Washing- 
ton on October 8. The statement released to the press by the 
committee follows: 


“Because of the increased birthrate alone, there will be 
more than five million additional children in the American 
schools eight years from now than there are today. It will 
take 200,000 new classrooms to house.these children. 


“Due to a decade of depression, followed by a decade of 
war and its aftermath, the building program of the school 
systems is already far behind presentday needs. Millions of 
children are now attending school in less than full-day ses- 
sions. Nearly four million children of school age are not 
enrolled in any school. Conditions are more critical than 
they have ever been in our history. 


“In the face of this situation, the allocation policies of the 
national production authorities relating to critical building 
supplies are extremely shortsighted. There are now 731 school 
construction projects already underway that have been halted 
because of lack of steel. More than 800 projects for which 
steel was asked in the fourth quarter of 1951 have been re- 
fused this critical material. 


“Instead of more generous allocations of steel by the pro- 
duction authorities, quarter by quarter, the supply of steel for 
school construction is being drastically curtailed. The policy 
of the production authorities, not only inferred from the 
limitations imposed upon school construction, but also from 
the direct statements of some of our officials, is to class 
school buildings as nonessential. 


“We urge the allotment of necessary steel to the defense 
of the United States. Howcver, materials for schools are as 
essential to national security as are materials for strictly 
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military purposes. Less than three-fourths of one percent of 
thie amount of steel being produced at the present rate would 
be required to carry forward the badly needed program of 
housing our children. We cannot believe that so small a 
percentage would handicap the immediate military effort. 


“America is defended by men-—-men whose effectiveness 
in large measure depends upon their loyalty and knowledge. 
The schools contribute to these qualities. Both the production 
of military equipment and the necessities of the civilian 
population depend upon the skill and knowledge of those 
who staff our laboratories, mills, and assembly lines. The 
schools play a part in increasing the effectiveness of men and 
women on both the military and civilian front. 


“The safety of the nation requires good schools. There 
can be no schools without school buildings. There cannot be 
enough school buildings unless present policies are promptly 
revised. We call upon the American people to act in the 
defense of their children, in the defense of our country. 
We call upon them to act now.” 


Aid for Schools in Defense-Housing Areas 


On September 13, 1951, Representative Graham A. Barden, 
chairman of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
introduced legislation [HR5332] to amend Public Laws 815 
and 874, which provide respectively for federal aid for school 
construction and for current educational expenditures in fed- 
erally impacted areas. An amendment to these laws was ne- 
cessitated by the passage earlier in September of the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities Act of 1951 [P.L. 139] 
authorizing federal assistance in providing “housing and com- 
munity facilities and services required in connection with the 
national defense.” The Barden measure would extend the 
provisions of P.L. 815 and 874 to assure free public educa- 
tion in the critical defense-housing areas which will be es- 
tablished during the next few years under P.L. 139. 


When hearings were concluded on HR 5332, the com- 
mittee reported a substitute bill—HR 5411—on September 
19, incorporating numerous committee amendments to the 
original bill. HR5411 was approved by the Rules Committee 
on September 26 and was placed on the calendar scheduled 
for House consideration during the week of October 8-12. 


Vigorous support has been registered on behalf of HR5411 
by Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, National Council of 
Chief State School Officers; Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary, National Education Association; Worth McClure, 
executive secretary, American Association of School Admin- 
istrators; and Edward M. Tuttle, executive secretary, National 
School Boards Association. 


Joseph Rosier 


Joseph Rosier, president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation [1932-33], US Senator from West Virginia [1941- 
1943], and formerly president of Fairmont State College, 
died at his home in Fairmont, West Virginia, October 7. 
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The 81-year-old pastpresident had enjoyed a long and suc- 
cessful career in public service for his community, state, 
and nation. 


In recalling Dr. Rosier’s contributions to the profession, 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, pointed out that as president of the NEA 
Dr. Rosier carried the heavy burdens of leadership during 
one of the worst depression years in the nation’s history. His. 
call to the united profession upon the occasion of his election 
was voiced in the following words: 


“The gravity of conditions thruout the country today calls 
for unprecedented cooperation. This is no time for partisan- 
ship, for weeping over past mistakes, for quibbling over de- 
tails, for divided counsels, or for delay. The needs of the peo- 
ple and the necessities of the national life demand farsighted, 
confident, courageous, constructive, and unhampered leader- 


ship.” 


The convention of the NEA during Dr. Rosier’s term of 
office was held in Chicago. His presidential address, made 
in a city where at one time teachers were not paid for many 
months, was a rebuke to those who listed education among 
the first public services to be curtailed as a result of the eco- 
nomic breakdown. He told the 7000 teachers who attended 
the meeting, “In a democracy the education of the children 


constitutes a first mortgage on the wealth of the community ~ 


and the state.” 


Teachers Represented at UN 


For the first time, teachers have an accredited observer at 
UN headquarters in New York. He is Robert H. Reid, spe- 
cial assistant to the NEA International Relations Committee, 
who will serve as the permanent officer for the recently, estab- 
lished UN Education Service. 


Mr. Reid's duties will include consultation with educators, 
UN officials, and delegations; gathering first-hand informa- 
tion about foreign study and exchange programs ; on-the-spot 
assistance to visiting subscribers to UNES; selection for dis- 
tribution of publications to aid the classroom teacher; and 
maintenance of contacts with related organizations. 


Human Rights Day 


The third annual observance of Human Rights Day 
will occur this year on December 10, the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights by 
the United Nations General Assembly on that date three 
years ago. 


In recognition of teaching about human rights as one of the 


most important aspects of building world understanding, 
Unegsco has made a grant of funds to the World Organiza- 


tion of the Teaching Profession to prepare a report on | 


technics used in the countries of WOTP’s national member 


organizations to help children understand the principles of. 


human rights and the significance of the Universal Declara- 


tion of Human Rights, UNEsco hopes to obtain practical sug; 


gestions for teachers concerning materials and methods for 


the further development of education concerned with human 


rights. 
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New Policies Commission Members 


Four new members have been named to the Educational 
They are: O. C. Aderhold, president,” 


Policies Commission. 
University of Georgia; Ralph J. Bunche, director, Trustee. 
ship Department, United Nations; Ralph W. McDonald, 
president, Bowling Green [Ohio] State University; and 
Margaret Schowengerdt, teacher, Webster Groves [ Missouri] 
Senior Highschool. 


Pupils Want More Than Three Rs 


Young people want a great deal more than the traditional 
Three Rs in their schooling, according to a panel of high- 
school boys and girls, discussing the topic “What Do We 
Want From School?” on the New York Times Youth Forum, 
October 9. 


“We want more than a liberal education. . . . We must 
know how to get along with all kinds of people, from all 
countries, all races. . . . Schools should prepare students for 
life after school, give students a background for making 
decisions, teach pupils how to overcome shyness and attain 
selfconfidence,”” these students maintained. 


“Help Week” Replaces Hazing 


Fraternity officials at the University of Maryland replaced 
the traditional “hell week” with a “help week”’ this fall. Fol- 
lowing the suggestions of the College Park Town Council, 
more than 300 new pledges cleaned vacant lots of weeds, 
policed the area for unsightly debris, and performed other 


useful services. 


C. C. Jacobson 


Just as we go to press, word has been received of the death 
of C. C. Jacobson, executive secretary of the South Dakota 
Education Association since July 1948. Mr. Jacobson died of 
a heart attack. 


High Court Bars Religious Garb 
in New Mexico Schools 


Public-school teachers in New Mexico may not wear dis- 
tinctive religious garb in class, altho members of Roman 
Catholic religious orders may be eligible to teach in ordinary 
attire, the New Mexico Supreme Court has ruled. 


The decision represented a partial victory for the plain- 
tiffs of the famous Dixon case, who brought the present 
appeal. They had contended that all Roman Catholic teach- 
ing nuns and brothers should be barred from the public- 
school posts because their vows are in conflict with the duties 
required of public-school teachers. 


' Justice James McGhee, speaking for a unanimous coutt, 


upheld District Judge E. T. Hensley’s earlier action in bar- 
ring 124 specified nuns and brothers from the public schools, 
while at the same time clearing 15 others because “there 
was no evidence to support a finding that they taught re 


ligion.” The court also upheld Judge Hensley in barring |' 


public-school classes from church-owned buildings, prohibit- | . 


ing the saaaeporiete of parochial-school pupils in public: | 
: ‘ hib iting distribution of fee. textDOOKS | 
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¢ Tuis feature of THe JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily those of the 
NEA. 


Vox Populi 
¢ Nor all of the people who write to 
the editor are teachers. A fifth-grader has 
written as follows—with the request that 
her letter be signed as it is here: 


I don’t think that any teacher should 
have a pet. It leaves all responsibility on 
that one child. I think it 
other children’s feelings. 

You can always tell when a teacher has 
a socalled pet. The teacher will usually 
call on that special child to do things.— 
Author unknown. 


also hurts 


A Bouquet for the Flowers 
Ler me congratulate you for the Sep- 
tember issue of the NEA Journac. The 
PY} cover photo is wonderful. As a member 
Hof the Puerto Rican delegation at San 
Francisco, I had an opportunity to ad- 


WW mire the magnificent floral display. 


The articles are of interest to all teach- 
ers. To me, they mean a lot of help in 
planning a program to let every teacher 
in Puerto Rico know what the NEA is.— 
IRMA V. DE LOPEZ, Box 3902, San- 
turce, Puerto Rico. 


Reprints and Requests 


WE WANT to use 100 reprints of the 
Edmonson checklist in a meeting of our 
}county teachers association.—MRS. EDITH 
C. ALLEN, 357 North Main Street, Car- 
rollton, Illinois. 


# We have received many favorable 
comments on the Edmonson article in 
ithe September JourRNAL. Reprints are 
available on request from section 15, 
NEA Journat. Please send stamped, 
selfaddressed envelop. 


I HopE you will publish the “Research 
Says” series of articles in pamphlet form. 
-W. A. ROBINSON, principal, Carver High- 
school, Phoenix, Arizona. 


* A number of readers have expressed 
a desire for reprints of the “Research 
Says” series which have been appearing 
in THE JouRNAL since January 1951. 
[This month’s article appears on page 
40.) For such a pamphlet containing 
the nine articles, there would probably 
be a charge of 10¢. If you are interested 

[Continued on page 518| 
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A Report to You from 


A Study of the 
Teaching of Nutrition 
m the Public Schools 


by ELMO ROPER 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT FINDINGS 


Whatever else may account for poor concepts about nutrition 
and proper eating on the part of school children, the fault appears 
not to be in any lack of interest or lack of appreciation as to their 
importance among educators in our public school system. Super- 
intendents of schools were asked whether they consider it im- 
portant for every student to have some classroom work on 
nutrition sometime before graduating from high school, even 
though it means taking time away from other subjects, or whether 
they feel it is not a necessary subject for all students. 95% 
answered that every student should get some nutrition teaching; 
only 5% felt either it was not a subject for all students, or were 
not sure. When asked the same question as applied to their own 
school, about 95% of school principals said they believed every 
student should have some classroom teaching of nutrition before 
leaving their school—93% of high school principals, 91% of 
junior high principals, 98% of grade school principals. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THIS RESEARCH STUDY 


As a service to educators, the Cereal 
Institute has prepared an informative 48- 
page chart study of this survey, covering 
the importance placed on nutrition teach- 
ing, the educators’ opinion of students’ 
nutrition habits, the extent of nutrition 
teaching, and the problems of nutrition 
teaching. The Cereal Institute will be glad 
to send you a free copy upon written 
request. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, rnc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 





“ON-THE-JOB" 





FOR COLLEGES 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


. @ 
Catalog on 
Request 
Established in 1912 


BENTLEY &SIMON.- 


7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK I8, NY- 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 


The special ‘‘On-the-Job’’ Liability Insur- 
ance policy, which originated in California, is 
now available to members of NEA in all 
States except Illinois, Kentucky and New York. 

Any teacher, principal or superintendent may 
apply for this broad coverage by sending the 
following to our office: 


Position and School si 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, 
INC., for: 


$3.00 for 1 yr 


CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC. 
544 So. San Vicente, Los Angeles 48, 
California 


















[Continued from page 517] 
in having this material made available 
in pamphlet form, let us hear from you 
by December 15. 


Ready January 1952 
a new arithmetic 
series for grades 3-8 





They Knew Their ABCs 


“CHILDREN are not taught the alpha- 
bet in the schools today.” This is a 
frequent presentday complaint. Recently 
a test was developed by the public 
schools in Oakland, California, to find 
out whether or not this complaint is 
justified. 


Growth in 
Arithmetic 


The alphabet is not merely something 
to memorize and recite, but a tool to 
be used for finding words in the dic- 
tionary, for filing documents, for index- 
ing, and for similar activities. The test, 
therefore, included not only the writing 








of the letters of the alphabet in proper 
order but tasks which required 
understanding and use of the letters 
of the alphabet. 

One such task was: “Arrange the fol- 
lowing 


also 


by JOHN R. CLARK 
CHARLOTTE W. JUNGE 
HAROLD E. MOSER 
ROLLAND R. SMITH 

















words in alphabetical order: 


strength, stage, strain, 


stagger, string, 
strong.” 

The test was given to children of the 
sixth, ninth and twelfth grades with 
quite satisfactory results. Over a_ third 
of the sixth graders had perfect papers. 
\t the ninth and twelfth grades 85% 
had perfect papers. 


New in content —in method——in for- 
mat. Arithmetic that makes sense, 
insuring: ee 
Was the test too easy? The pay-off 

came 


Growth in power to reason inde- : 

pendently local service 
club were sporting enough to try the 
same test. Only 269% of these adults 
turned in perfect papers!—SELMER H. 
BERG, superintendent of schools, Oak- 
land, California. 


when members of a 


Growth in power to discover and 
formulate meanings 


Growth in power to compute accu- 
rately and rapidly 


Growth in power to solve problems 


# This description of how the Oak- 
land Public Schools graphically illus- 
trated that they are teaching funda- 
mentals was sent to us at our request. 
See also page 525 of this month’s Jour- 
NAL for W. W. Theisen’s discussion, 
“We Teach Today's Fundamentals.” 
This is one of a series of JOURNAL 
articles on interpreting the schools to 
the public. 


World 
Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Something for Everyone 

Mosr of your articles are for teachers 
of elementary grades. Look at your pic- 
tures—always a young, pretty teacher 
leading children six, seven, and eight 
years of age. 





BURKE-BUILT 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Strong construction Dur 
able moteria Low cost 
mainter ‘ Approved 
by s« ayground off ployground planning 
crals everywhere help Dept O 


THE J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis 


See-Saw I have taught mostly in senior high- 


school; this year I am in a junior high- 
school.—MRS. CHARLES A. METZ, Bayport, 
Minnesota. 


Write for catalog and 


# In the same mail comes a letter 
fiom an elementary-school teacher who 
thinks THe JOURNAL carries a dispro- 
portionate share of articles for high- 
school teachers. THE JOURNAL staff ap- 
preciates both comments and would like 
to hear from still more readers on this 
subject. 


TEACHERS: 
For placement in schools of the Rocky 
Mountain or Pacific Coast States and 
Alaska contact— 

CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Bldg. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Member N.A.T.A, 


C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
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Meanwhile, we shall continue ty 
wrestle with the problem of attempting 
to achieve balance between elementary. 
and secondary-school articles. Each Jour. 
NAL carries material for elementary. 
school, highschool, rural, and college 
teachers, as such, and for administrators. 
as such. More important, perhaps, is the 
fact that most articles are directed to all 
educators as members of the profession 
or as citizens. 


Illiteracy Figures 


Wuart is the rate and amount of illit 
eracy in the United States?—a.F.j., Kan. 
sas. 


* According to the United States Cen. 
sus Bureau, in 1947 2.7% of the popula. 
tion 14 years old and over was unable to 
read and write. The total number of illit. 
erates was 2,838,000. The Census Bureay 
made its 1947 estimate on the basis of 
sampling studies. 

In 1930 the rate was 4.7%; in 1920 it 
was 6.5%. The question on illiteracy was 
omitted from the 1940 and 1950 nation. 
wide census surveys. Instead, questions 
were asked concerning the highest school 
grade completed. 

In 1940 the average American had 84 
vears of schooling. In 1947 the Census 
Bureau estimated that the average 
amount of schooling was 9 years.—NEA 
Research Division. 
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Practical 
Parliamentary 
Procedure 

By Rose Marie Cruzan. 


Covers every phase of par- 
liamentary law. Easy to 
read and understand. Gives 
terms, steps to get action, 
acquire the floor. Pointers 
for members and officers; 
rules on motions, amendments, nominations 
and elections. For oll organizations. $2.50. 
Write for approval copy. 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 36A, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Ill. 








For Fastidious English Teachers! 


{ 
THE 4-STAR COLLEGIATE WORD 
POWER TESTER & BUILDER 

‘ 


And Ambitious Students! 
IF IT’S THE ARMY OR COLLEGE, COLLEGIATE 
WORD POWER is indispensable to their education! 
A Complete H. S. Course in Word Study, COL 
LEGIATE WORD POWER provides daily lessons, 
tests, and suggested assignments for each of the 
H. S. grade—9, 10, 11, & 12—for 160 of the 172 
days of the school year. (Free samples.) LET US 
SEND YOU an examination copy of COLLEGIATE 
WORD POWER, with answer key, for ten days. 


THREE EDITIONS—1949, 1950, 1951 
CLIP & MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
MARKHART EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Preston, Idaho 


Please RUSH one copy (or copies) of 
COLLEGIATE WORD POWER. If we do not return 
the book after ten days, you may bill us payable 
in 30 days at $1, plus 6¢ postage. (Send cash. 
Save postage. Money-back guarantee. The quan 
tity price is only 84¢ per book—approximately one- 
half cent per pupil per week.) Order now! Please! 


Name 


Address 
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The Trend Toward Unity 


UCCESS in social progress depends on sens- 
ing longtime trends and on working in 
harmony with them. There may be currents 
and cross currents, the waves may advance and 
recede, but the tide will come in. So it is in 
human affairs. The Centennial Action Pro- 
gram seeks to put our organized teaching 
profession in harmony with the trend toward 
unity that has marked the growth of our coun- 
try. From the log cabin of the lonely pioneer 
whose family in its wilderness was almost self- 
sufficient, we have moved into a time when our 
country is knit together by great and growing 
unities which touch every phase of our life and 
which for better or worse will shape our future. 
We are united by vast networks of radio, 
television, publications, and motion pictures 
which bring to all our people a common men- 
tal diet, and by 40 million telephones reaching 
into every corner of our country. 

We are united by airlines which bring us 
within a day’s journey of any part of our coun- 
try, by 40 million autos shuttling back and 
forth over a system of highways reaching into 
every community, and by more than 200,000 
miles of railroads and a great postal system. 

We are united by the services of numerous 
corporations with nationwide reach which 
refine our oil, steel, aluminum, and copper: 
build our automobiles and refrigerators; con- 
duct our markets; manage our banking; and 
insure our lives. 

We are united by democratic ideals which 
have their roots in a common religious herit- 
age and by our free public schools dedicated 
to the perpetuation of our democratic institu- 
tions and open to every child. 

We are united by our opposition to dicta- 
torship and totalitarianism in all its forms and 
by our commitment to the United Nations 
and our common purpose to develop a system 
of world order and justice. 

We are united by the rich symbolism of a 
common flag and the certainty of a common 
destiny. 


Not only in our country, but in our profes- 
sion the trend toward unity roots deep. This 
trend was expressed in the formation of the 
first state associations more than a century ago; 
reaflirmed in the establishment of the national 
association in 1857; widened in 1870 when the 
union of three national associations represent- 
ing teachers, normal-school leaders, and super- 
intendents set the pattern for our system of 
NEA departments; accelerated when in 1920 
NEA bylaws were changed to create the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, and every state and up 
to now more than 4000 local associations have 
affiliated and sent their delegates to the great- 
est body of its kind in the world. It is from 
that Assembly that the call for a more perfect 
union embodied in CAP now goes forth. 

The Centennial Action Program is not a 
thing in itself. It is a part of a larger whole. 
It is a response to needs and ideals and aspira- 
tions that reach beyond our profession to the 
wider world of humanity and its future. It 
asserts that man is not the victim of inescap- 
able circumstance and blind futility. ‘The 
future will not fail us unless we fail ourselves. 
‘There is much that we can do as individuals to 
perfect our own lives and to guide and inspire 
our classes in the schoolroom, but we owe a 
moral obligation to a larger unity. Our very 
survival depends upon our capacity to sense 
that larger unity and to serve its needs with 
our money, time, and talent. The attacks on 
our public schools are not casual incidents. 
They are expressions of a deepseated opposi- 
tion to the principles of democracy itself and 
strike at the very foundations of a free society 
based on majority rule by an informed citi- 
zenry. We can best help the public to under- 
stand the unique function of education in our 
democracy only as we achieve unity among 
ourselves. We have much to do and much to 
work with. We can count upon the support 
of all informed, right-thinking citizens. 


Soy Elmer Morgan, EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


*Selfsecking 1s always sel fdefeating. 

Progress waits on the growth of people 

Onc’s country 1s bigger than one’s party 

*T cach children to enjoy the simple things of life. 


eWhat 1s impossible today may be possible tomorrow. 


ee 


©The union of mankind can never be attained thru violence. 


Truc education must always fight for the good and 
against evil 


The perspective of civilization is measured by its capac- 
ty to plan 


*1t is cheaper to build dams than to repair the damage 
resulting from floods 


Encourage every child im the development of his spiritual 
life, but avoid dogma 


Everytime you buy a good book you help to encourage 
people who write good books. 

*The way people spend their money is one index of the way 
they are spending their lives 


West Virginia’s Achievement 


THe good people of West Virginia may well be 
proud of the record which their teachers have made 
in recent years. The state has given the National Edu- 
cation Association one of its greatest presidents, Corma 
Mowrey, and several leading members of the head- 
quarters staff. The state has 14 active college and 
university chapters of Future Teachers of America. 
Membership in the National Education Association 
has grown trom 3075 in 1943 to 14,439 in 1951 and is 
now virtually on a unified basis thruout the state. The 
schools generally have probably made more progress 
during the past 10 years than in any other state. 


The House of the People 


THe American free public school is the expression 
of a mighty faith. It has grown up out of need and 
aspiration. It is the bulwark of those democratic 
ideals and rights for which mankind has sacrificed and 
suffered thruout the ages. It is the home of light and 
of reason. It is the hope of a better tomorrow. The 
common school is the house of the people. During 
American Education Week let all the people gather 
as of old in the neighborhood school. Let them renew 
their faith in themselves and in their children. Let 
them discuss their problems and determine how their 
schools may be made better. Let them return to the 
house of the people and know that thru this, their 
own house, they may again bring order, promise, and 
hope to the Republic. 


oe 
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Three Things To Do 


IN ADOPTING the Centennial Action Program at San 
Francisco the Representative Assembly asked the state 
and local associations to do three things: 

{1] to adopt the Centennial Action Program in 
principle during their 1951-1952 meetings; 

[2] to proceed as rapidly as conditions will permit 
to unify dues; 

[3] to develop action programs of their own around 
the goals of the CAP. 

It is important that action be taken by each state 
and local association on the first of these points at the 
earliest opportunity and that action on the others fol- 
low as soon as possible. 

The full plan of the Centennial Action Program 
was explained in the NEA JourNAL for October. Has 
your association taken the necessary action? If not, 
when will it do so? Now is the time to prove our 
strength and unity. 


A Project for Local Associations 


LocaAL education associations can grow in strength 
only as their members grow. Members can grow only 
as they cultivate their minds. Minds can grow only 
as they have something to nourish them. This means 
systematic reading, meditation, and discussion of 
worthwhile things. There is too much casual and 
trivial reading—too much attention to headlines, not 
enough to books and serious studies of current prob- 
lems. Local education associations can do much to 
help correct this situation by encouraging their mem- 
bers to read and discuss books. This can be done even 
in the smallest local with little cost and trouble if each 
member will buy one book occasionally and exchange 
with the others. It can be done in the larger associa- 
tions by having in some central place a collection of 
the more important recent books maintained there 


by funds provided in the regular budget of the associa- 
tion. 


Members One of Another 


OCCASIONALLY we come upon a member of our pro- 
fession who doesn’t like somebody or who objects to 
this or that or who holds a position on some con- 
troversial question contrary to that of the majority, 
and who therefore will not play ball with the team. 
No attitude could be more selfdefeating both for the 
individual and the profession. Controversial questions 
are the growth points in human life. Every value that 
matters was once controversial. Our hope for progress 
and survival is in facing up to the most heated con- 
troversial issues; it is in an honest search for truth and 
the willingness to follow truth no matter what the 
odds may be. One who cannot do this is unworthy 
to be a teacher. 

If we come to feel that our associates are embarked 
upon a wrong course, our duty is to make a fair and 
friendly effort to change that course; not to withdraw 
in childish and sulky isolation because we cannot have 
our way or do not agree with our neighbor. The sur- 
vival of human society depends upon our ability to 
emphasize what we have in common and to minimize 
our differences in the interest of the general welfare. 
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This material is avail- 
able in leaflet form as 
one of the “helps” for 
American Education 
Week, November 11-17. 
The 24-page leaflet was 
prepared by the US Of- 
fice of Education. Write 
to the NEA for a free 
copy or obtain copies - 
from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 
10¢ each. 

























Thanks for the lift, Mr. Howell— 
but | wish | didn't have to go 

to school! Wish | could join the 
Marines, just like you did in 
World War Il. 





Hello there, Tommy! 
Want a lift to school? 









I'm afraid you're still a little 





young for the Marines, son. But 














that doesn't mean you're not A country can't be defended without 


good citizens, Tommy, and going to 





helping your country. Learning You're kidding! How can you lick 





how to read and write is as 
important as fighting for 
America . 


an enemy just by going to school? school is one of the ways you learn 















to be a good citizen by training . . . 














7 


. in helping to 










- in using your conscience to rely on yourself 


tell right from wrong— and to respect others, unaf- 






But look—how can we do all that 
in ovr school? My class is so 
crowded, we're doubling up on 
seats. The teacher never has 
enough time for all of us. 


fected by race or religion— 













. . « in learning to appreciate each - . in using your talents both to 


enjoy yourself and to make 


everybody happier 






- + + in teamwork with your person on his own merits and 


skills— 





neighbors— 
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750,000 NEW TEACHERS NEEDED 
In 10 YEARS! 











= - y, . . - and too few teachers— 
Ind 4a oe 1960 
!S& $14,000,000,000 
worth of construction and repairs 


ae NEEDED /// b 
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Well, it’s true the schools have had 


































But when the defense emergency is 






ee = Ss = —_—l_ 
8Y 1960 THERE WILL BE 8,000,000 
MORE CHILDREN IN OUR SCHOOLS 


tough going for a long time, what ever, and things ease up a bit, I 


certainly hope you'll have a good 
school, with plenty of equipment 
and fine teachers. 





with the depression and the war, “But how soon will that be? 


I'm growing up fast!" 










and now the defense emergency— . and more children going to 


not enough new buildings . . . 


7-108 
OGG 


p50 


Well—et's figure this thing, 
Tommy; nobody can tell how long 


school every year— 






ARITHMETIC 
S1Ok 















By golly, you're right! You kids do 
get just one chance. You can't 

wait . . . | guess we can't build 
good citizens with poor schools any 
more than we can knock down a 

jet plane with a sling shot. You 
need good schools—and you need 
them now! 




















Wow! Even my baby sister will be 
out of school by then! We'll never 


Wish we didn't have to wait! If 
we only had more room, we could 





this emergency will last—maybe 


fen or twenty years . . . 


learn all those things you said we learn to do more things. Boy, ! 





ought to know! can't wait! 
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We all know what it takes— 









National Income* 
280 Billions 






Together we can do it! 





National Iincome* = P23; we ¥ \af 
101 Billions gE . 
Tee 2253) Only 

2,98] 3.5% for P2594 2.8% for 
Education im Education 
1940 1950 


20% DROP IN 10 YEARS 
*Gross National Product 
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You're right—youngsters can't 








wait! Besides, we're way 
behind already. We'll have 
to work hard to catch up . . . 












Let's pull together now, for all 
America's children. 


«+» understanding 
today’s needs— 
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e Teach Today's Fundamentals 


Another in the JOURNAL 


series designed to 


help you interpret 


today’s schools. 


W. W. THEISEN 


HOSE who speak with finality 

about the fundamentals and de- 
plore their alleged slighting in the 
schools of today might very well ask 
themselves, “What are the real fun- 
damentals?” Basically they are the 
irreplaceable minimum — essentials 
that the schools must teach without 
which no child can be said to have 
achieved his educational birthright, 
no matter what else he may have 
learned. 

“Reading, writing, arithmetic,” 
the propagandist says glibly. “These 
are, have been, and always will be 
the fundamentals of common school 
instruction.” But is this true? 


Society Determines Fundamentals 

Certainly among primitive peoples 
it wasn’t wholly true yesterday, and 
isn’t true today. In an adequately 
organized primitive society children 
may live a complete life without 
knowing how to read, write, or spell. 
For survival, however, they must 
master definite useful arts and must 
be trained to abide by the folkways 
and mores of the group. 

The family generally is the primi- 
tive equivalent of the little red 
schoolhouse. To the charge, “You 
did not teach your sons handwrit- 
ing,” the primitive man would prob- 
ably respond with a shrug. For the 
son, the family, and the social group 
handwriting has no survival value 
and little importance. But the charge 
that he failed to teach his boy how 
to make weapons or to survive in the 





Dr. Theisen is an assistant superintend- 
ent for the Milwaukee Public Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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jungle would be a serious indict- 
ment. We should keep this thought 
in mind every time we discuss fun- 
damentals. 

Social changes from one society to 
another or from one generation to 
another and changes in ways of liv- 
ing determine in part the funda- 
mental job of basic education. In a 
highly integrated and literate society 
the person who cannot read and 
write is not an effective member and 
may even have difhiculty in making a 
living. Certainly he will be lacking 
in social stature. The arts of commu- 
nication then become, in some meas- 
ure, fundamentals. 

Social intertrade and social inter- 
dependence operate similarly. In a 
small European country, surrounded 
by polylingual neighbors, it is im- 
portant that a youngster master the 
several languages he will use in daily 


affairs. To someone living, for exam- 
ple, on the French-German border, 
the knowledge of both French and 
German might be a fundamental. 
Certainly such knowledge is not fun- 
damental in thousands of American 
communities. 


Education for Democracy 

Political changes, too, provide for 
some of the deeper fundamentals. 
Differences in political organization 
are reflected in differing concepts of 
what should be fundamental in 
schooling. For the survival of our 
democratic way of life most of us 
agree in 1951 that all children must 
learn to think critically for them- 
selves, and must be prepared to act 
in accordance with that thinking, in 
the area of civil living. 

The ability to work freely, co- 
operatively, and competently, with 





Facing the Sterm 


On a particularly cold and windy 
day a traveler stopped to talk with a 
shepherd. He noticed the flock of 
sheep huddled together in a draw try- 
ing to protect themselves from the 
wind and cold. Large flakes of snow 
started to fall, and within a very short 
time the ground was white. The sheep, 
instead of remaining in the protected 
draw, came out, went to the top of the 
hill where the storm was fiercest, and 
stood facing the wind and snow. The 
traveler pityingly remarked, “Poor, 
dumb animals.” 

“IT wouldn't say that,” replied the 
shepherd. “If they had tfemained in 
the draw, they would be covered with 
snow very soon. Huddled together like 
that under the snow, they would soon 
suffocate. Their only chances of sur- 
vival are to come out of the draw and 
face the full blast of the storm.” 

At the present time public education 
is being attacked by numerous groups. 
These attacks are being made on indi- 
viduals, on school systems, and on 
methods of teaching. None of us can 
afford to say, “They are not attacking 
me. My school system is not under the 
scrutiny of these organizations. No 
group has criticized my methods of 
teaching.” 


If we do this, we are remaining in 
the draw during the snowstorm. We 
must come out and squarely face the 
storm that is brewing thruout the 
country. Any insidious attack is an 
attack upon every conscientious teach- 
er in the country. 

It is the duty of every administrator 
and classroom teacher to know who 
these groups are and what they are 
doing. It is the duty of every classroom 
teacher to do a better job of teaching. 
It is the duty of every administrator to 
provide a better school system in his 
community. In doing these things, we 
can face the storm squarely and pro- 
vide for the survival of public educa- 
tion. 

—CATHERINE BEHRENS, president, Wis- 
consin Education Association, in the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


[The JOURNAL staff has the privi- 
lege of seeing the periodicals of all the 
state education associations. From the 
wealth of fine material which appears 
in these magazines, we share with 
those of you who see but one state 
journal a few brief columns. See pages 
537, 538, and 541. If you like the 
idea, we'll use it again from time to 
time.} 
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mutual respect and equality, is an 


ultimate educational fundamental 
in a democratic society. In compari- 


the Three Rs 


are secondary and proximate. 


son themselves 


even 
an autocratic 
society, in which these ways ol social 
livil 


How different is 


1g and working represent educa- 
tional outcomes in reverse. Nazi edu- 
cation, for its 
utimate when it turned the American 
“Yeahe” “war 


Phe question “Is this or that a 


example, achieved 


into a 


therefore be 
that a funda- 


mental to what?” Our concern should 


fundamental?” should 


amended to “Is this on 


be with what the fundamentals in a 


democratic society such as ours are, 
and whether our schools properly 
In 


other words, are schools today giving 


and economically teach them. 


citizens what they need today? 


One does not have to be a social 
philosopher to see these needs. Every 
the 


citizen must adjust to the society of 


person of commonsense knows 
which he is a part; gain behavior 
patterns such that he can live with 
the group, and the group with him; 
live responsibly in a free environ- 
ment, using his rights and privileges 
for his own welfare and that of his 
and 


his civic duties. 


fellows; perform competently 

And every thinking person realizes 
that all 
community agencies which help to 


the schools—jdining with 


educate—must develop in the citizen 
the moral and ethical behavior pat- 
terns which characterize a good citi- 
ven in a democracy. 

While it is not easy to assign abso- 
lute priority to the elements of edu- 
cation may be 
that in a 
general way understanding is more 
important than information and 
skills, wisdom is more important 
than understanding, and virtue is 
more important than wisdom. 

It may sound old-fashioned to say 
this—and it is. It was always thus, 
even yesterday when superficial 
thinkers talked superficially about 
the ‘Three Rs as fundamentals. 

Let’s push the thought a step far- 
ther. ‘The public schools of America 
today, as yesterday, aim to build 
character; to make people honest 


for democracy, it 


worthwhile to remember 
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Today’s Fundamentals 


[Continued] 


and dependable in private and pub- 
lic life; to make them think inde- 
pendently and critically—a need not 
too well recognized by the public; to 
give them capacities for productive 
earning—work habits, salable skills, 
and vocational. information; to make 
them physically and mentally 
healthy; to teach them how to use 
their leisure profitably; and to in- 
struct them in the Three Rs. 

he Three Rs are put last in this 
partial and suggestive list for reason 
of the actual service they give to the 
individual and to society in 1951. 
They are intimately tied up with all 
the foregoing aims in some way or 
Reading, instance, is a 
basic communication tool to be used 


other. for 


in character building. 


Educational Gobbledygook 


Some of the present confusion in 
the popular mind concerning funda- 
mentals treatment by a 
semanticist. Even educators have per- 
mitted get the 
propaganda frame of mind. They 
have labeled and called names. 

Much of the talk about “progres- 
and “traditional” education 
represents hysterical and_ tabloid 
thinking. There has been too much 
of fashion in educational talk, too 
little of calm evaluation; too much 
of what a great administrator once 
called “educational millinery.” Old 
things remain; new names are given 
to them. The nucleus stays pretty 
much the same; only the periphery 
is modified and that 
slightly. 

But the public, confused by the 
nomenclature, imagines that with 
each cycle of language change goes 
a corresponding change of fact. The 
“You-no-longer-teach-the-fundamen- 
tals” campaign is, in part, an indict- 
ment of the teaching profession. 
Actually, we continue to teach the 
fundamentals. But we have not al- 
ways taught the public that. 


calls for 


themselves to into 


Si\ e”’ 


sometimes 


Letting the Public Know 


Of course, as we make this clear 
to the citizenry, we must face a crit- 
ical question: Are we actually plac- 
ing adequate stress on the funda- 
mentals? In answering this question, 





we must scrupulously avoid _ the 
tendency to be uncritical and to say 
“yes” or “no,” with each individual 
rushing to judge according to his 
personal of the term 
“fundamental” and the scanty evi 
dence of his limited experience. 

“Yesterday I interviewed a candi. 
date for a stenographer’s job,” Says 
the office manager. “She was a miser- 
able speller. It’s clear the schools no 
longer teach spelling.” Logicians 
dub this fallacy “hasty generaliza. 
tion.”” But fallacy or not, it’s with us, 

And the combination vague 
language and down-to-earth individ. 
ual instances, when adroitly used by 
the propagandist, sometimes _ pro- 
duces arguments very telling to the 
uneritical listener. Add to these the 
old shibboleths, the slogans of mass 
appeal; cry out loudly for the “good 
old days,” “the little red school 
house,” and “the Three Rs”; wave 
the flag a little; call those who try to 
keep the schools abreast of the needs 
of the day “anti-American,” and “‘in- 
novators”; gather the frustrated and 
disaffected, the habitual complainers 
—and you have a cause, a movement. 

For the most part, people who 
that the funda- 
mentals are being neglected have in 
mind the Three Rs without any de 
tailed or specific understanding of 
what competencies in this area are 
needed for various purposes in life. 

As a part of its information serv- 
ice, the NEA Research Division has 
prepared several memos summariz- 
ing some of the research on pupil 
achievement in the Three Rs—today 
as compared with 10, 20, or more 
years ago. A significant statement in 
one of these memos reads: 

“The profession generally, believes 
that instruction in the fundamentals 
is more effective today and 
wasteful of time than was similar 
teaching in the early years of the 
century.” 

An interesting and a popular mis- 
conception has it that the funda- 
mentals are being neglected because 
the common school is giving less and 
less time to the Three Rs. Those 
who hold this education-by-the-min- 
ute-and-hour measure are unaware 
apparently of a number of facts. 

For one, as much, if not more, 
time is now given to the Three Rs 
as was assigned them in the golden 
age of yesterday’s memory. For an- 


conception 


of 


honestly believe 
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other, improvement in the methods It is common in_ educational the schools of the community may 

Say and materials of teaching, stemming thinking and practice today to hold _ be characterized as indifferent, negli- 
lual from improved knowledge of the psy- out the twelfth grade as a birthright — gent, or sporadic 

his chology of child growth and re-_ to everyone who enters the first. To Not only are local administrators 
erm} search into the social uses of various — expect, then, the same capacity in a/l — and their teaching staffs at fault, but 
evi} jearnings, has resulted in much children at any level in 1950 that a_ the profession as a whole has failed 

greater efficiency in teaching. few exhibited in 1900 is to disregard _ to take seriously the need for devel- 

ndi- \ll other things being equal, a_ the great democratization of public oping adequate understanding on 
Says} child today can, lor example, learn common school education. the part of the public of what the 
ise} more arithmetic of the kind he It is understandable that the lay schools seek to accomplish. How 
» nO} needs, and will need, in less time person might miss this fact and its many of the teachers entering the 
lans} than a child of vesterday. Many crit- fall implications, when we remem-_ profession each year have an ade- 
liza} jcs of the schools probably arrive at ber that even in our teaching craft quate understanding of what we re- 
1us.} the assumption that the Three Rs _ there are still a few who talk of pro- gard as fundamental in education 
gue} are being neglected, because we fail motional policies, uniform stand- and why? How many of them leave 
vid-} to direct attention to improvements ards, and academic highschools for teacher-educating institutions so 
l by} in teaching them. all. The whole teaching profession well-grounded in an understanding 
pro- r , has a public-relations job of no mean — of the fundamental purposes of the 
the Schools for Everybody magnitude in interpreting its demo- schools as to be able to appear be- 
the here is another consideration — cratic function first to itself and then fore an audience of parents or to 
nas} that cannot be overemphasized. The — to the public it serves. lead a discussion of the subject. 

ood} common school of 50 vears ago was ; rg alli Yet that is the type of teachers we 
ool} highly selective. It cleaned house Public-Relations Training must have. Only when the teaching 
ave} annually, the less apt pupils going Basically the dilemma in which _ profession as a whole realizes that 
y to} into a labor market from which they _ schools are likely to find themselves ‘‘fundamentals’” depend on environ- 
eeds} were not barred as they are today. in the matter of public approval or ment, society, and political philoso- 
“in-}] As a result, at each level there was lack of confidence in the educational — phy will the public gain this under- 
and} more homogeneity, probably a higher program results from failure to at- standing. And only then will it ac- 
ners} average of ability than there is now _ tach sufficient importance to public cept basic needs rather than catch 
ent. | when the common school tries to — relations and to act accordingly. Too phrases as criteria for judging the 
who | adjust to all levels of ability. often the public relations efforts of — public schools. + 
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Advanced Sewing 
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PHEN 
| bell 


schools of Liverpool, 


the dismissal 


rings in the 


" vf New York, children 
+ and young people 

i) stream homeward as 

in communities all 


the 
But the doors of the 


ovel country. 
school buildings re- 
main open. 

hey remain open 


lor scout meetings, 
dances, community 
basketball games, 
and classes in rug 


weaving. On week-ends they open for 


flower shows and children’s theater 


programs. 


Schools Belong to People 


These activities and dozens of oth- 
ers result from a philosophy which 
holds that school facilities belong to 
the public, and that their use should 
not be restricted to the hours of 9 to 
3 for 190 schooldays a year. 

In practice this means that any 
organized group within the commu- 
nity has the privilege of using any 
school facility, as long as there is no 
conflict with regular school activities, 
Principals have authority to grant 
requests for use of buildings under 
their custody. 

If the sponsoring group is a non- 
sectarian, civic, or educational or- 
ganization, there is no charge made 
Other 
groups may also use the buildings 


for use of school facilities. 
and equipment, but they must pay a 
small fee to cover the cost of utilities 
and extra services involved. 

This community use of school fa- 
cilities is one of the benefits of the 


school-district consolidation which 


Dr. Mosher is district principal, Liver- 
pool, New York, Central Schools. 


Ko 


Jal 





~* Furttiture Repairing 


took 1950. ‘That 
move provided the Liverpool Cen- 


place in August 


tral School District with a highschool 
building, two elementary units, three 
one- or two-room schoolhouses, and 


several temporary annex locations. 
It also prompted adoption of the 
community-service philosophy. 
Since that time, the central school 
district has served an area of about 
50 square miles, with a school popu- 
lation of 1700. Liverpool village and 
10 
cluded in the area, which has a total 


population of 6000. 


former school districts are in- 


Use of Buildings 
This community uses its school 
buildings for three major nonschool 
purposes: adult-education classes, 
group meetings of adults, and youth 
activities. 

Facilities for the recreational and 
cultural activities of the adult-edu- 
cation program are provided two 
evenings a week from October thru 
April. In September all residents of 
the district are invited to participate 
in the program. 

Classes are formed in any subject- 
matter field in 
people are interested and for which 
leadership is available. Participants 
pay a $2 registration fee, but most 


which 10 or more 


of the operational cost is made up 
by a state subsidy for this type of 
activity. 
‘The 1950-51 classes included: 
Practical-Knowledge Field 
sewing driver training 
Americanization 
cooking 


woodworking 
repair of home 


appliances rug weaving 


psychology furniture — refinish- 
interior decoration ing 

Vocational Field 
typing bookkeeping 


shorthand mechanical drawing 


Field 


Leisuretime 


metal craft 
bronze stenciling 
knitting 
leathercraft 


theater guild 
oil and watercolor 

painting 
photography 
plastics 

Parent groups are the leading users 
of school buildings for meeting pur: 
poses. Two parent-teacher groups 
and two mothers’ clubs hold monthly 
meetings. 

In September the local garden club 
sponsored a two-day 
in the 


show. 
was 
eligible to enter either flowers or veg: 


flower 
Evervone community 
etables. Held in the highschooi gym- 
nasium, the show opened Saturday 
noon and closed Sunday afternoon, 

During the winter community 
teams make almost constant use of 
the two available basketball courts. 
In the summer, outdoor basketball 
courts, tennis courts (the only sur- 
faced ones in the community), and 
a softball diamond are also popular 
with church community 
groups, and individuals. 

The last bell means no let-up of 
youth activities in the Liverpool 
schools. Three boy-scout troops hold 
weekly two different 
schools, each making use of gym 
The highschool is fre 
quently used for district and regional 
scout activities. Girl scouts, brown- 
ies, and campfire girls also meet once 
a week in two of the buildings. 

Parent groups have sponsored such 
Saturday-afternoon youth activities 
as instruction in tap dancing, social 
dancing, and ballet. Last winter, 
aided by student directors from the 
School of Dramatic Art at nearby 
Syracuse University, one of the or 
ganizations conducted a_ children’s 
theater program. 

Tops in popularity for Liverpool 


groups, 


meetings in 


facilities. 
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ology Class 


young people is the Thursday Night 
Teen Club. Sponsored by the Com- 
munity Council and a parent-teach- 
ers association, it meets regularly 
during the school year in the high- 
school gymnasium and cafeteria. A 
youth committee, guided and helped 
by adult personnel, plans dancing, 
social games, and refreshments. All 
youth in the community may attend 
any of the activities. 

At tournament-time the _ high- 
school basketball court becomes more 
than a community center. Used as a 
site for county and sectional league 
play-offs, it thus serves students and 
adults from many neighboring com- 
munities. 


Exchange of Facilities 
function of 
school facilities in the Liverpool dis- 
trict from joint community- 
school usage. This actually involves 
an exchange of facilities. 

For example, one of the elemen- 
tarv-school buildings, located in the 


Another important 


stems 


center of the village, is so situated 
that it has no playground area of its 
own. Its pupils, however, are per- 
mitted to use the village park and 
playground across the street. 

In exchange, the school rest-room 
facilities are available to the public 
when the firemen, American Legion, 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars spon- 
“tay“syn mer carnivals in the park. 
These facilities and storage space are 
also used when the Community 
Council and a mothers’ club sponsor 
a summer playground program in 
the park. 

This same school has no indoor 
playroom. But it is within a block 
of the Masonic Temple, where a 
small assembly room has been made 
available for school recreational ac- 
tivities. In return, the 


Masons use 
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the highschool auditorium for their 
annual music program. 

The county parks system meets the 
need for a Little League baseball 
stadium, but schoolbuses help solve 
the activity’s transportation problem. 
Because there is no community swim- 
ming pool, schoolbuses have another 
summertime They transport 
youngsters to a nearby lake. There, 
the local Lions Club, Community 
Council, and Red Cross sponsor a 
swimming program. 

Community use of school facilities 
is not limited to buildings and 
grounds. Regularly organized com- 
munity groups, but not individuals, 
mav borrow or lease all school-owned 
equipment. A representative of the 
school staff supervises community 
use of buildings, buses, and other 
major equipment. 

Community groups which do not 
own audio-visual 


use. 


equipment) may 
call on the motion-picture projec- 
tion service. In most cases, students 
operate the equipment, and no fee 
is charged for the service. 
Schoolbuildings have several civic 
uses. Two of them serve as registra- 
tion and polling places. Local and 
county civil-defense the 


units use 


consolidated school 
system that meets recrea- 
tional needs of a 


whole community 


FRANK K. MOSHER 


on? 





facilities they need. During the past 
summer the women’s service division 
utilized the highschool typing room. 
County medical authorities have 
made plans to turn the highschool 
building into a medical evacuation 


center in an emergency. 


Community Council Coordination 


Coordinating most of the commu- 
nity-wide recreational activities is the 
Community Council, representing all 
School 
representatives include members of 


community organizations. 
the studentbody, faculty, and board 
of education. 

The Community Council is sup- 
ported by personal contributions, 
member-organization donations, the 
Community Chest, the New 
York State Youth Commission. It 


prov ides funds and 


and 


leadership to 
assist various organizations in spon- 
soring recreational activities. Thru 
it, the board of education is better 
able to meet the recreational needs 
of all age-groups in the community. 

But back the the 


Liverpool community attitude: the 


of council is 


attitude that says public schools are 
truly public—both in support and in 


use, - 
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While the principal dictates to his secretary, three shorthand students get office practice, 


Serving Student, School, and Community— 


BUSINESS EDUCATION| 


CLAIRE S. CRAUN 


Local businessmen frequently attend meetings of our Future Business Leaders of America club. 

















tice, 








ig establishment of a business- 
education department in 
Waynesboro, Virginia, High- 
school followed the birth of modern 
Waynesboro. This modernization in 
the early 1920s brought a need to pre- 
pare young people and adults for 
local business and clerical positions. 


Today’s Program 


The present business-education 
program, designed both for consumer 
training and job preparation, offers 
a two-fold service to the community 
—instruction on the secondary level 
and adult extension classes. 

Thru such courses as general busi- 
ness, business arithmetic, personal 
typewriting, elementary bookkeep- 
ing, business law, and business Eng- 
lish, the school program helps pre- 
pare each pupil for better and more 





Mrs. Craun is head of the business-educa- 
tion department, Waynesboro Highschool, 
Waynesboro, Virginia. 


This typical graduate of the Waynesboro business department 
is the bookkeeper and secretary for a local automobile dealer. 


In the office-practice class students operate various business 
machines and turn out work for school and community groups. 


effective 






regular timed 











business activities in his 
role as a consumer. 

The vocational program is de- 
signed to give effective taining to 
two types of office workers: [1] a two- 
year program of typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, and office practice for future 
stenographers and secretaries, and 
[2] a two-year course including type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and_ office 
practice for pupils whose interests 
and abilities fit them to become book- 
keepers, clerk-typists, and general 
clerks. 

In addition to the pre-employment 
training offered by the business de- 
partment, parttime on-the-job experi- 
ence is given during the senior year. 
With this work experience, the pupil 
receives related training at school 
to improve his service to his employer 
and to equip him better for fulltime 
employment after graduation. 

The school serves the graduate by 
assisting him in occupational adjust- 






When the above picture was taken, the author was conducting a 
exercise in her 





» 
. 


second-year 


typewriting class. 





ment thru courses offered in the adult 
evening school. 
vears 


kor a number ol 


Waynesboro Highschool has 
held adult classes in stenography, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and such 
other subjects as are desired. 


Service to the School 

The greatest challenge to the two 
business teachers is the service work 
that the department does in its effort 
to create on-the-job situations for 
the students. 

What a satisfaction it is to hear 
a pupil ask, “May I| have time to re- 
type this letter taken from the wire 
recorder? The arrangement is poor, 
and there are too many corrections. 
I just couldn’t let a teacher mail 
this.” 

Then there’s George who thought 
the calculaton fun” when 
adding a shop report for his instruc- 
tor. 

And there are Mary’s deft fingers 


“lots of 


These members of adult-education classes, presently employed by 
a local bank, studied shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. 
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quickly making change while being 
cashier in the lunchroom—bookkeep- 
ing has helped her also. 

There’s the school paper, too. This 
activity brings close integration be- 
tween the English and business de- 
partments; for all the articles are 
written, checked, and arranged by 
the editors before the business pupils 
begin production work. 

Likewise, there is close integration 
with other departments in perform- 
ing such services as duplicating music 
programs, typing for the art depart- 
ment, mimeographing library per- 
mits, assisting the guidance coun- 
selor, and duplicating letters and pro- 
grams for other schools in the sys- 
tem. The business teachers also work 
closely with the coordinators of dis- 
tributive education and 
occupations in placing 
workers. 

Working in the principal’s office 
brings much satisfaction, for that is 
almost “real’’ work, the pupils say. 
lo ease tension, several stenograph- 
ers work together; and tho they have 
“butterflies” on the inside, anyway, 


diversified 
parttime 








they feel better working with the 
regular secretary. 

“Those curlycues look exactly like 
worms, and how does one know 
which way to make them crawl?” 
asked a vivacious shorthand pupil 
last year. But there came the day 
that Jean was transcribing for teach- 
ers and clubs. 

The office-practice girls used their 
office charm so effectively that their 
parttime employer said they were 
like seasoned workers. This class has 
made two community surveys—one 
on subjectmatter needs of business 
students and one on kinds of office 
machines used by local offices. 


Service to the Community 
The business teachers, aware of 
the responsibility of all citizens, 
make considerable effort to interest 
pupils in public-service activities. 
Only yesterday a patron asked, “Will 
the department address envelops for 

the TB seals again this year?” 
Today the Lion’s Club and the 
American Legion requested some 


duplicating work. “Tomorrow it may 








“Jhis may seem 
a commonplace, 


bud it is not...” 


Ir 1s hard to explain why [John] 
rskine was a great teacher. He was 
not a “character” like Copeland of 
Harvard. Altho always genial and 
fair, he never attempted to make the 
students like him. He did not act as 
tho he were a perennial contestant 
in a popularity contest. (1 am con- 
vinced, by the way, that those teach- 
ers who year after year are voted 
most popular by the undergraduates 
are rarely educators of great value.) 

In his literature courses Erskine 
never swooned over beauty or tried to 
make you “feel” the lines or the para- 
graph. 

There were two things about Ers- 
kine that may help to explain the in- 
fluence he wielded over his students, 
even over those who didn’t care 
greatly about literature. One was 
his enormous respect (not merely 
liking) for his subjectmatter. This 


may seem a commonplace, but it is 
not. 
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Erskine not only loved his sub- 
ject but reverenced it and respected 


himself for teaching it. There was 
thus a good moral relationship be- 
tween himself and his work. 

It may seem high-flown to say 
that this moral relationship was a vital 
aid in the production of good teach- 
ing. Yet I’m sure this was the case. 
He could teach his students to read 
because he had a large and lofty | 
attitude toward what we were read- | 
ing. 

At the same time, if Erskine had 
been able to communicate only this 
attitude, he would not have been the 
great teacher he was. He went beyond 
this. To put it simply, he challenged 
us to understand what we were read- 
ing. 

He called upon us for a kind of 
mental exercise that is ordinarily 
devoted to mastering such “hard” 
subjects as philosophy and the sci- 
ences. (Actually, there are no “hard” 
or “easy” subjects. Shakespeare is as 
difficult and as rewarding as Euclid.) 
Erskine made us work, and the odd 
thing about it was that the more we 
understood, the more we liked the 
particular book we were reading. 

—CLIFTON FADIMAN, in Reading I've 
Liked. Copyright, 1941, by Simon 
and Schuster, Inc. 








be the Girl Scouts. Next week the 
American Association of University 
Women will bring the first of 10 
issues of their News Letter to be 
duplicated. 

Soon the Xray Clinic, the Red 
Cross, and the Community Chest will 
need assistants. Every year a group 
of pupils aids the Chamber of Com- 
merce in its public-relations pro- 
gram. The business pupils of 
Waynesboro Highschool are encour- 
aged to give this service, but care is 
taken to prevent undue use of the 
pupils’ time. 


Training for Leadership 


“There are many clubs in our 
school, but none for us; may we have 
one too?” This eager query came 
from the shorthand class one day, 
just when everyone needed to rest 
nimble but tired fingers and give vent 
to selfexpression. From this earnest 
request, with the help of the state 
supervisor of the Business-Education 
Service, a Future Business Leaders 
of America club sponsored by the 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion [an NEA department], was 
organized last spring. 

One of the newest and most active 
clubs in school, it enjoys not only 
the enthusiastic support of the busi- 
ness pupils but also the keen interest 
of some of the most influential busi- 
nessmen of the community. ‘The 
editor and publisher of the local 
newspaper, the mayor of the city, 
the superintendent of schools, the 
principal, and the executive secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce are 
honorary members of the organiza- 
tion and make up the advisory coun- 
cil of the group. 

The influence of the Waynesboro 
Chapter of FBLA extends beyond the 
boundaries of the community. The 
group was the first business club in 
this area of Virginia and the first 
to broadcast in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. 

The most recent enterprise of the 
club is the organization of a teen- 
agers employment service in coopera- 
tion with the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Waynesboro business leaders are 
strong in their praise of the business- 
education program. . But for the 
Chamber of Commerce executive sec- 
retary, actions speak louder than 
words. He’s a product of the busi- 
ness-education department himself. + 
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| Taught in Communist China 


N THE beginning they were very 
f civil. They were falling over 
backward to show us how considerate 
they could be. 

They were “liberators’—and they 
never let us forget it. They came in 
as if they were the people’s friends. 
But little by little they put on the 
pressure. If you “wash your mind,” 
as they say, if you go over to them, 
you are qualified to hold your posi- 
tion. 

That phrase in the Atlantic Char- 


ter, “Freedom from fear,” used to 
seem strange to me. Now I have 
learned about fear. I shall never 


forget those haunted faces. The par- 
ents are afraid. It is being dinned 
into young people that the child 
doesn’t belong to the parents; he be- 
longs to the state. A little authority 
goes to the children’s heads. They've 
become brazen and will defy any- 
one. I’ve seen them strike old people. 

In some parts of China young boys 
are posted along the roads to stop 
travelers and inspect their papers 
and belongings. If you don’t stop, 
they throw stones. 

Lying and deceit are encouraged. 
It was tragic to see what was being 
done to the children’s minds—the 
poisoning and perverting. 

The army is made up of young 
people. They have a spy system 
among themselves. Soldiers or polit- 
ical cadre workers always come to 
your house in twos. They don’t trust 
one another. 


Libraries and Schools 


One of the first things the Com- 
munists opened up in our town was 
bookshops—full of propaganda, They 
changed our school textbooks, “ad- 
justed” the curriculum, and cut the 
teaching hours in half. Most of the 
lew remaining hours I couldn’t teach 
because we had to attend meetings 
run by a government representative. 

The children, like children anvy- 
where, love to get out of class. But 
alter awhile several of the older 
girls came to me and said, “I want 


Miss Staff sent this story to The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor from Hong Kong. 
It was adapted by The Journal and is 
reprinted with permission of the Moni- 
tor. 
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to stay for proper lessons. When are 
we going to learn something?” They 
didn’t dare say it openly. 

People are told to keep moving if 
they stand talking in the town where 
I lived. Every night at 9:30 a whistle 
blows, and everyone has to get off 
the streets. 

Students are out parading all day 
and beating drums. The clenched fist 
and the hammer and sickle are every- 
where. In parades the “cheer lead- 
ers,” as we'd call them, go thru the 
ranks and all hands go up in the 
clenched-fist gesture. We even had a 
parade in honor of the thirty-third 
birthday of the Russian Air Force. 

I got along very well with my stu- 
dents. We were always laughing and 
talking and playing games after 
school. I loved them and was close to 
them. Starting last term, tho, I no- 
ticed a change. In one class of 15- 
year olds there was a group of girls 
belonging to the New Youth Move- 
ment. Members of the movement are 
specially trained. They are dedicated 
to the “cause.” This little nucleus 
had been instructed to get me out. 

On the surface we continued to 
be friendly, but little by little the 
hostility grew. It blazed up when | 
was telling a fanciful little story 
about poverty. Poverty was personi- 
fied as an old woman who bargained 
with Death so that she might die 
when she chose to die. “So you see, 
we still have poverty with us. In 
every country in the world poverty 


exists,” I concluded. 
“No! No! Not in Russia! Be- 


cause the paper says there’s no pov- 
erty in Russia,” they gasped. 

“All right, we'll talk about some- 
thing else,” I said quickly. 

I knew of another teacher whose 
class was talking of unemployment 
in the United States of America. This 
teacher unguardedly said, “Oh, that’s 
propaganda.” It was like exploding 
an ammunition dump. He was ar- 
rested, and at a big‘trial in a city 
theater he was condemned by his 
students. 

Forbidden to teach, he is threat- 
ened with his case being taken up bv 
the government. The rest of the staff 
have been allowed to leave China, 


This is a story told to 


VALENTINE STAFF 


by a schoolteacher who 
had just come out of Com- 
munist For 


vious reasons the teacher’s 


China. ob- 


name must be withheld. 


but he cannot get permission. He 
had to move out of his house and is 
forbidden contact with 
elgners. 


other for- 


Social Change 


So long as the Chinese peasant is 
not interfered with, can tend his 
crops, have his food and a corner in 
which to sleep, he is happy. But 
now he is stripped. This “land re- 
form,” as they call it, has killed off 
the landlords, and the land has been 
divided among the poor—but the 
crops are still taken away. 

“This is yours. Develop it to the 
utmost,” the peasants are instructed, 
and patriotic speeches are made to 
them. I was in an area where for- 
merly there was enough food and the 
farmers could relax a little between 
seasons. Now they are in the fields 
from dawn to long after dusk and, 
in spite of all the extra work, the 
farmer and his familv get barely 
enough rice to feed them. 

All the government concerns have 
become very efficient. This is not 
entirely due to the Communists—now 
that the country doesn’t have a civil 
war disrupting its services there is 
time to fix things. The railways, 
the power plants, the telegraph of- 
fices are working smoothly. ‘The 
workers all have to take indoctrina- 
tion classes. 


Executions 


The executions introduced 
in our district early this vear. They 
began with an influential man who 
once had connections with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s party. They made a ter- 
rible spectacle of him. This was to 
become the usual method. 

Our school had just closed for the 


were 
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instead of the 
children being sent home, the Com- 
munists announced 


holidays. However, 
there would be 
a vacation school. ‘They said the 
children were not obliged to come 
but it was “strongly recommended.” 

Lhey that 
school to tell the youngsters about 
the “bandit 
about 


made use olf vacation 
leader.” ‘There were 
1000 students, organized in 
groups of 10. Each small group had 
its chairman and a police represen- 
the 

They'd discuss the accused man 
endlessly—how wicked he had been: 
how much harm and suffering he had 
caused; how he deserved punishment. 
went After thev'd 
been welded and prepared to come to 


tative who directed discussion. 


For days it on. 
the right conclusions, the groups ol 
10 formed groups of 100, and then 
the subject was discussed again. At 
the end of a couple of weeks of this, 


evervone was convinced the 


should be killed. 
\ hill was selected as the denun- 


man 


ciation site, and thousands gathered 
there—every mother, grandmother, 
father, and child, all the workers 
from every department of the gov- 
ernment, all the tradespeople. It was 
quite a scene, this huge mass sur- 
rounded by a circle of Red soldiers 
with their Ihe prisoner had 
been told beforehand, “Just tell the 
truth and you'll 
fear. If 


Sav SO; 


guns. 


have 
worked for 


nothing to 
the KMT, 


there’s nothing to fear.” 


vou 


He was brought before the crowd 
and answered “Yes” unhesitatingly, 
in very clear tones to the questions. 
Then the cry went up, “Is he not 
worthy of severe punishment?” Every 
voice rang back, “He is worthy of 
it!” “What kind of punishment shall 
we give him?” “He should be killed.” 
Phen each group was asked in turn 
“What does the representative of 
the schools think?” “What does the 
representative of the shopkeepers 
think?” 

It went on and on, with just one 
answer each time. The crowd was al- 
lowed to thrash the bound man, and 
then he was shot. That was the be- 
ginning. Later the victims were often 
taken back to jail for two or three 
days after their public “trial” and 
their first beating. Then they would 
be brought out again for a second, 
or, perhaps, even a third beating be- 
fore they were shot. 

This is what communism is doing 


to China. + 
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The Good Old Days? 


Those who take a dim 


modern youth would do well to reflect 


view Of ow) 


on the following excerpt from an annual 
report made some 30 years ago by wiL- 
LIAM A. LEIGHTON, then a Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, principal. The statement 
was sent to THE JOURNAL by Hazel S. 
Stratton, chairman of the 
on Community 


Committee 
Relations, Newton 
Teachers Federation, Newtonville. 


— xNow that children run rough-shod 
over soft lawns in the springtime; ruth- 
lessly rip up their neighbor's valuable 
shrubbery; fight fiercely on the way 
home from school; knock over ash bar- 
rels; mark schoolhouses with chalk; make 
knife cuts on school-desks; and add pen- 
and-ink sketches to pages of books al- 
ready illustrated by publishers. 

I've seen children walk in front ol 
me in a schoolroom and rudely interrupt 
the teacher who was conversing with me. 

All these things I’ve seen or heard 
about, and while I’m not satisfied to toss 
them off as mere expressions of the ef- 
fervescence of youth, neither do I pro- 
pose to paint them in lurid colors and 
display them as a sort of panoramic pic- 
ture to be enjoyed by the morbid ele- 
ment of educational calamity-howlers. 

Children have a wonderful assortment 
of animal instincts, we all know. And 
we educators are bound to admit that 
much of our job consists of turning these 
instincts to noble purposes. 

In the good old days, they called it 
fighting original sin. That meant, I 
suppose, the accumulation of wrong re- 
flexes which every generation of children 
seems to have inherited, since the first 


man threw the 


first stone at the first 
cat—only to be thereafter mortally afraid 
of every black cat crossing his path, 
especially at night. 

Returning to the question of good 
manners, it seems obvious we do _ not 
want lip-service veneer. We desire ow 
children to be trained in a school atinos- 
phere full of happy refinement, devoid 
of snobbishness on the one hand, on 
subserviency on the other. Intellectual 
snobbishness or codfish aristocracy is, at 
times, on a par with boorishness. 

Let us encourage in our children a 
simple-hearted genuineness, with a dash 
of enthusiasm tempered by generous 
consideration for the other fellow’s feel- 
ings and opinions. This is the goal of 
our drive for good manners. No elabo- 
rate code is essential, but, rather, a 
development of taste and perspective. 

There is no question as to the need of 
training children to respect others. For 
in these ultra modern days there is no 
denying that it all depends on who the 
other is. 

I see little interest in fagging today 
with the aim of developing a proper in- 
feriority complex. Nobody blacks the oth- 
er fellow’s boots. “Come, let’s go” is a 
mighty workable slogan, but “thou shalt” 
stirs up insurgency. 

We need that type of teacher who con- 
tinually radiates in her schoolroom what 
Mathew Arnold called “sweetness and 
light.” Her pupils will not be satisfied 
to respect her—they will love her. 

And whether it be a question of good 
manners, respect for property rights, or 
the doing of a job well, she will be able 
to mold them as she wishes. # 


— 





In 1892... 


Ar rie University of Tennessee cheat- 
ing on examinations had become so 
common in the spring of 1892 that the 
faculty set aside two weeks instead of one 
for examinations, and asked two profes- 
sors to be present at each test period. 

This challenged students with pride 
im their cheating skill. As a 
cheating probably increased. 

When the senior class in Greek came 
for examination, tho, only one faculty 
member was present. Eben Alexander, 
one of the best teachers I have known, 
put his test questions on the board. 

“Young gentlemen,” he said. “You 
know you must stand an examination. I 
don’t know why. If after teaching you 
four years I don’t know how much 


result, 


Greek you know or how little, I could 
not find out this morning. 

“You know you must sign a_ pledge 
that you have not received any undue 
assistance on your examination. You will 
know. If I can answer questions, I shall 
be glad to do so.” 

A few minutes later he said, “If you 
get thru before I return, lay your papers 
on this desk.”’ He took his hat and cane, 
went out, and did not return. 

Students had all opportunity for cheat- 
ing. Only one did. Professor Alexander 
graded that student’s paper 49.5; 50 was 
passing. Alexander did not accuse the 
student of cheating, but the student did 
not graduate. 

—P. P. CLAXTON, president emeritus, 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, 
Tennessee, and former US Commissioner 
of Education. 
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Inflation Threatens Schools 


DUCATION is paying a high 

price for inflation. Willard E. 
Givens, Executive Secretary of the 
NEA, recently noted that the esti- 
mated $6 billion expended for 
schools in 1950-51 bought only about 
$3 billion in goods and services in 
terms of the purchasing power of 
the 1939 dollar. 


Where We Stand Now 

The cost-of-living rise has had 
a particularly adverse effect on teach- 
ers. Their incomes have not only 
failed to keep pace with those in 
other fields of employment, but the 
dollars they earn today buy only 
half as much as they would have in 
1939. 

In 1950-51, the average salary for 
public-school instructional-staff mem- 
bers was $3080; the average employed 
person was earning about $3200, or 
4%, more. However, in 1939 the 
average teachers salary of $1420 was 
12% higher than that of employed 
people in general. If teachers salaries 
were in the same relative position 
to those of all other employed per- 
sons today as they were in 1939, they 
would average $3580, or $500 more 
than their present level. 

The real value of teacher incomes 
takes a further dip when federal 
income taxes are considered. In 1939, 
the federal income tax did not apply 
to teachers. If the new revenue legis- 
lation currently nearing passage in 
Congress is passed, the average teach- 
er (with one exemption) may pay 
a federal income tax of as much as 
$450. Other taxes also serve to de- 
plete his effective income. 

Inflation has also produced seri- 
ous results with respect to school- 
construction costs. According to the 
US Office of Education, over-all cost 
of school construction more than 
doubled between 1939 and Sep- 
tember 1951. In just one year—from 
1950 to September 1951—construc- 
tion costs rose by nearly 8%. Break- 
ing these percents into classroom 
costs, the Office finds that the average 
classroom with related facilities cost 
about $13,000 in 1935-39. In 1950 the 
cost had climbed to $28,000. Now it 
has reached an estimated $30,000. 
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and can wreck our 


The most recent USOE survey of 
school-construction needs indicates 
that during the next seven years a 
total of 600,000 new classrooms are 
needed to house the increased school 
population, to build normal replace- 
ments, and to reduce the backlog 
of needs. In 1951 dollars this con- 
struction would cost $18 billion. In 
1939, the equivalent building costs 
would have been $7.8 billion! 

Or look at it another way. Accord- 
ing to an NEA Research Division 
report, the $213 estimated national 
average 1950-51 expenditure — per 
pupil in average daily attendance 
had a purchasing power of only 
about $122 in 1939 dollars. In 1939- 
40, $88 was expended per pupil. 
Therefore, whereas the actual dollar 
gain in this period was $125, it repre- 
sents a real gain of only $34 in pur- 
chasing power over prewar years. 


Problems Ahead 


What of the years immediately 
ahead? In recent hearings before the 
House and Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees on the renewal of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
there was general agreement that the 
immediate post-Korean inflationary 
wave was primarily speculative in 
nature. The testimony bears witness 
to the fact that the most serious in- 
flationary pressures are yet to come. 
The July 1951 Mid-Year Economic 
Report of the President to the Con- 
gress makes this observation: 

“Our total security-program costs 
have now reached an annual rate of 
more than 35 billion dollars. In terms 
of constant prices, this is almost 
twice the level of a year ago, and 
50% above the level of 6 months ago. 
These costs are scheduled to increase 
to an annual rate of more than 50 
billion dollars by the-end of this year, 
and to nearly 65 billion by the mid- 
dle of 1952. The proportion of the 
nation’s total output devoted to se- 
curity purposes, which was about 6% 
before Korea and is about 11% at 
present, will rise to approximately 


educational program! 


15% by the end of 1951 and will ap- 
proach 20% by a year from now.” 

These figures are more than just 
Statistics. They are a measure of how 
many people will be needed for de- 
fense production, of how many goods 
civilians will be able to buy, and of 
how high a price will be asked for 
the goods. They are a measure of 
the extent of government spending 
which, if allowed to be financed by 
government borrowing, can loose tre- 
mendous inflationary forces. They 
are a measure of the funds that the 
federal government must obtain thru 
taxation and the amount of excess 
purchasing power that must be re- 
moved from circulation in order 
to prevent a bidding up of prices on 
scarce commodities. They are a 
measure of the extent to which pro- 
duction must be expanded in order 
to provide, first, for military needs 
and, second, for civilian wants. 

And they are a measure of the need 
for a workable controls program on 
the part of the federal government 
which will be equitable and yet 
which will quell the inflationary pres- 
sure inherent in a mobilization pro- 
gram of the size now projected. 

If inflation is allowed to run ramp- 
ant, can states and communities af- 
ford to build the schools so desper- 
ately needed? If the price line is not 
held, can teachers expect to receive 
salaries of sufficient purchasing power 
to maintain their present standard of 
living? If wages in other fields con- 
tinue to rise, can teachers look for- 
ward to receiving catch-up salary in- 
creases comparable to their position 
and importance? | 

Lastly, if the education dollar con- 
tinues to shrink, can this nation ob- 
tain the teaching force and build the 
schools required to give adequate 
educational preparation to the grow- 
ing number of school children for the 
heavy responsibilities that will be 
theirs in the years to come? 

—J. L. MCCASKILL, director, NEA 
Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations. 
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Yes, you can teach 
creative music 





UITE 


creative trightens many teachers. 


unnecessarily, the term 


Creating does not mean making-up 
something out of nothing, and in 


music it does not necessarily 


mean 
composing a song. I like to think of 
creative as an approach to 
learning—an openminded, all-inclu- 
sive, experimental 


being 


which 
secks above all to bring a gleam to 


attitude 


the eyes and a smile to the lips of 
children. 

Success or popularity of any activ- 
ity depends upon the atmosphere 
which permeates that activity and its 
participants. Music is no exception. 
If musical activities are pursued as 
a part of the child’s interest pattern, 
they will be more likely to be within 
the range of his understanding, 1m- 
agination, and enjoyment. 

Experiences in should, 
integrated with other 
activities. 
dramatizing, 


music 
therefore, be 
classroom Then singing, 
listening, playing in- 
struments, creating movements to 
music, and expressing the swing in 
music can serve a dual purpose. They 
can teach music and also provide a 
means of selfexpression, emotional 
release, spiritual satisfaction, and in- 
tellectual stimulation 


bodies become restless. 


when small 
loo often, we seem to be thinking 
of children as little problem-solvers 
rather tha: 
reacting 


little dynamic, growing, 
They need to ex- 
press their feelings about living in 
addition to reciting correct answers 
to stereotyped questions. 


ple. 





Wiss Malone is a teacher in the School 
of Music, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 
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and clinch ideas. relax tense nerves. 


and bring about a good learning climate in 


your classroom, says 


MARJORIE MALONE 


‘The classroom teacher has the defi- 
nite over the visiting 
music teacher of knowing her chil- 
dren better, and she alone can sense 
which tendencies 


advantage 


toward creative 
digression from the regular program 
are most likely to be of value to her 
pupils. This suggests one way in 
which a regular teacher can help the 
Visiting music teacher. 


The Musical Frog 

One day we were studying about 
the frog. Harriet said, “Let’s sing 
‘Frog Went A-Courtin’.” So, we sang 
it right then because everyone was 
ready for it. 

We had felt that the science lesson 
was rather drab that dav, and the 
singing gave us a lift. When we 
finished the song, Henry further sug- 
gested that we make up new words 
to tell what we had learned about 
the frog. Someone said, “We could 
do that instead of taking a test,” and 
we followed his suggestion, also. This 
is the poem we composed together: 

THE Froc 
Mrs. Frog lays her eggs in a water hole, 

h’m, h’m, (repeat) 

And then they hatch to little tadpoles, 

h’m, h’m. 

So, now, they’ve grown their little hind 

legs, h’m, h’m, 

They've grown out of the tadpole stage, 

h’m, h’m. 

The front legs now have begun to ap- 

pear, h’m, h’m, 

The long tail now will disappear, h’m, 

h’m. 

The frog has a music all his own, h’m, 

h’m, 

He sings in a very deep, deep tone, 

h’m, h’m. 


The frog rolls over with his four legs 
up, h’m, h’m, 

He plays like he’s a big, dead duck, 
h’m, h’m. 

The frog can breathe, but he 
have a lung, h’m, h’m, 


doesn't 


He swallows the air and it goes chur- 

rung, h’m, h’m. 

He uses his tongue to catch his prey, 

h’m, h’m, 

He catches the bugs that come his way, 

h’m, h’m. 

Mr. Frog has big round eyes, h’m, h’m, 
He pulls them in when we go by, h’'m, 

h’m. 

Now, winter comes as sure as fate, h’m, 

h'm, 

Mr. Frog crawls in to hibernate, h’m, 

h'm. 

We liked our song so well that we 
made up a little play about it. Part 
ol the class sang the song while others 
acted out the words. Since everyone 
wanted a copy of the song he helped 
to write, we copied it from the board 
for a writing lesson and drew pictures 
of Mr. Frog to illustrate our poem. 
We made a frieze of all the pictures 
to decorate our classroom 
board. 


bulletin- 


Meeting Children’s Needs 
‘Thru her daily show of respect for 
and enjoyment of such creative out- 
bursts as the above, which tend to 
integrate music with other classroom 
activities, the 
able 


classroom teacher is 
to nurture creative effort and 
to encourage child development ol 
a highly coordinated and integrated 
type. With this approach to learning 
she will be serving not only the 
child’s intellectual but his emotional 
needs, as well. 

Proficiency in music is wonderful, 
and, for a music specialist, it is a 
“must.” For the classroom teacher, 
however, technical proficiency in 
music is not as important as ability 
to improvise ways of using various 
situations for the development of 
child potentiality thru music. 

All teachers recognize the neces- 
sity for creative improvisation in all 
teaching in order to meet the needs 
of individual children, to overcome 
unanticipated occurrences, and to 
create a pleasant atmosphere for 
work in spite of lack of needed ma- 
terials. Let’s allow ourselves as 
teachers, and the children under our 
guidance, to practice being creative 
in our approach to music in the 
classroom where we are living and 
learning together. 
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The Dancing Pom-Poms 


When one third-grade group of 
children became tired of being fair- 
ics, animals, and brownies to music, 
their teacher decided to integrate art, 
music, rhythm, and drama with other 
studies in this way: 

She and the children cut various 
colors of crepe paper into pairs of 
pom-poms. Then, interspersed with 
their lessons and other music activi- 
tics, several children at a time were 
allowed to go to the table and choose 
pom-poms (their favorite colors or 
ones that matched their clothing). 

After listening to the phonograph 
music to be dramatized, they would 
use the pom-poms as extensions of 
their arms and wave and dance to 
their hearts’ delight. Other children 
decided what they were reminded of 
on seeing the dancers or what they 
would like to have the dancers do. 

The teacher discovered that often 
the dramatizations reflected ideas 
and feelings about learning activities 
which had been a part of the child's 
day. It was clear that the children 
were using music and drama as a 
means of expressing what they felt 
about many things. 


Some Creative Ideas 

Possibly you do not feel capable 
of conducting a music lesson. All 
right, then, don’t consider. music an 
activity confined to any particular 
period of the day. When you sense 
a need for emotional relaxation, 
yours or theirs, let music serve as a 
medium of mental regeneration. 
Here are some ideas to try, even if 
you do not sing, play an instrument, 
or feel like skipping around the 
room: 

[1] Allow children to sing together 
songs that they know. 

[2] Realize together that every- 
thing we do in the classroom goes 
easier if we put swing into it. Sing 
with swing; draw with swing; count 
with swing; read with swing. Swing 
is our inherent feeling for rhythm, 
and by swinging into things we get 
more of ourselves mixed up into the 
meaning of our activities. Just about 
everything we do can be thought of 
as either a march, a waltz, or a fox 
trot. 

[3] Encourage every form of crea- 
tion during music experiences: po- 
etry, making tunes, drawing, story- 
telling, collecting 


pictures and 
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meta 


Zn Understanding leant 


WHEN we register junior-high young- 
sters in the fall, they sit on the edges 
of their chairs to hear whose homeroom 
they will be in. Are you one whose name 
calls forth an ecstatic “Oh!” or “Boy, are 
you lucky,” or one whose name is greeted 
by groans? 





The less secure a child feels at home, 
the more security he needs at school. 
Yet we tend to be mild with the average 
well-behaved youngster—as of course we 
should be—and “owly” with the offender 
who may have ample reason for his mis- 
behavior. 

People can be led into a better way 
of life, a more even temperament, a more 
optimistic outlook. They can never be 
pushed there by sarcasm or the cruelty 
of ridicule. 

This is not to. be interpreted as mean- 
ing that we need not be firm or that good 
healthy anger is never justified. But all 
of us, from day to day, should try hard to 
be fair and to be kind. The example thus 
set is one which will help create the type 
of citizen our world so badly needs. 

Our immediate job then is to be pa- 
tient but firm and perhaps to start off 
every day with a bit of a prayer: “Give 
therefore thy servant, Lord, an 
standing heart.” 


under- 


—Adapted from a statement by Wini- 
fred G. Young, principal, Central Junior 
Highschool, Rock Island, in a bulletin 
to her faculty. The statement has also 
been reprinted in Llinois Education. 
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mounting them, dancing, dramatiz- 
ing the story in music, decorating the 
room, making toy instruments, and 
the like. 

[4] Encourage integrated thinking 
concerning music and other class- 
room activities. If they see a rela- 
tionship between music and history, 
be happy, not annoyed. 

Allow children to listen to music 
in various ways—quietly, or creatively 
and dramatically. Permit them to 
make up ideas about the music and 
develop movements to the music. 

[5] Use phonographs, films, pic- 
tures, and other audio-visual mate- 
rials as often as possible to develop a 
love for music and to show music's 
relation to other interests of your 
children. 

[6] Learn something about musical 
instruments—their relation to mod- 
ern life, their rich history, and their 
relation to the history of man. Know 


the contributions to music of the 


cave man, the Hebrews, the Egyp- 
tians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
medieval man (in church and every- 
day life), the early scientists, the 
early court and church musicians. 

[7] Have an attractive bulletin- 
board to which the children contrib- 
ute regularly. They will be urged 
to creative acts and thoughts thru 
its power of suggestion. 

[8] Encourage individual choices 
and leadership thru the medium of 
music. Find something to praise in 
every child if only his choice of a 
song. 

{9} Plan cooperatively for music 
to be used on holidays and in pro- 
grams, projects to raise money for 
purchasing music materials; contri- 
butions from home of music, phono- 
graph records, pictures, magazines, 
family talent, community talent. 


You Can Do It 


Notice that singing to the children 
or teaching them to read music has 
not been mentioned. If you can do 
these things, well and good. How- 
ever, much can be done without the 
teacher's 


being an accomplished 
5 


singer or player. If she will encour- 
age the children to relate music in as 
many ways as possible to the class- 
room activities, and encourage them 
in their singing and playing, she 
will be guiding them to develop their 
talents and tastes, and will be a better 
than average teacher. 

Music can be so handy in the 
classroom thruout the day. It does 
not take a specialist to play a phono- 
graph or radio, or to allow children 
to play musical games, sing things 
they already know, or express what 
they feel in the music they hear. Nor 
does it take a specialist to see rela- 
tionships between music and other 
subjects, to see when children need 
emotional 

Children’s feelings, their exuber- 


release. 


ance, and their tensions are going 
to spill over-## some medium of re- 
lease is not provided, ef that we may 
be assured, Let us provide a handy 
and acceptable medium thru which 
children may be creative and expres- 
sive at the moment they feel that way. 

Why not explore music with your 
children and see if 
the most potent means of clinching 


it is not one of 


ideas, relaxing tense nerves, and cre- 
ating a happy, wholesome, coopera- 
tive atmosphere in your own class- 
room? + 








HEN I returned to a small 

North Dakota school recently 
as principal, the problem of school 
carnivals was thrust upon me. 
first when 
entered my office to 
the date for “this 
year’s carnival.’”’ Next came a similar 
inquiry from the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation president. It seemed the 
PTA was in the habit of conducting 
a most lucrative which 


My misgivings arose 


some students 


inquire about 


concession 
was its main source of income. 
Nor was that the last inquiry from 
the PTA, for at the next three 
monthly meetings I was required to 
state my position publicly and at 
length. And in the meantime the 
school bulletinboard was ablaze with 
yellow and pink and brown and 
green posters advertising carnivals 
sponsored by neighboring schools— 
‘not just those next door to us, but 
those 15 to 30 miles distant! The bul- 
letinboard continued to blaze for two 
months until the junior-class play 
announcements appeared and shoved 
the carnival notices into oblivion. 


Questionnaire Sent Out 


Because of this experience, I began 
to have misgivings concerning my 
own thinking. Was I wrong? Should 
carnivals have an important place in 
the schools of our state? Could it be 
that I was hired to spend part of my 
time supervising carnivals in order 
that I might get my paycheck and the 
janitor his? ‘To check my thinking, I 
sent a short questionnaire 40 73 
schools in the state and not only 
asked that questions be answered, but 
encouraged comment. 

Fifty-nine returns were received. 
Of that number 48 reported school 
carnivals held last year, one reported 
a Parent-Teacher Association carni- 
val, and 10 reported no carnivals. 
(Those who did not reply possibly 
failed to do so because the question- 
naire instructed them not to if car- 
nivals were not the practice in their 
schools.) 

Based upon these returns, at least 
65% of the schools contacted held 
school carnivals. The survey included 
all types of public schools except very 
large schools. 

One question asked: “Do the 
school administrators of North Da- 


Dr. King is superintendent of schools, 


Drake, North Dakota. His article is 
adapted from The North Dakota 
Teacher. 
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School Carnivals 


are the line of least resistance, says 


kota feel that they and their teachers 
need to raise money thru carnivals 
to finance school activities?” 

This question the superintendents 
answered with an overwhelming ves! 
They often talk otherwise when not 
in their home communities, but they 
hold carnivals nevertheless. Listen to 
them: 

“Because our school district is al- 
ways low in funds, we need some way 
to raise money for things that or- 
dinarily should be paid for by the 
district.” 

“Many things are bought in small 
schools that would never be bought 
by boards of education.” 

“T have found that it has afforded 
us a buffer fund to absorb the little 
financial jolts to which we are sub- 
ject in operating our school activi- 
ties.” 

Most of these gentlemen claim to 
hate carnivals, but they conduct one 
in the fall of each year nevertheless. 
Frankly, I believe they do not want 
carnivals, but community pressure is 
so great that they are afraid to face 
it. Their thinking is confused; they 
believe certain activities are an im- 
portant part of the curriculum, but 
they do not believe boards of educa- 
tion will finance the activities thru 
proper channels. As a consequence 
they have carnivals to finance such 
activities. 

Raise 


Teachers Voney 


But we have others who believe 
that carnivals should be held annu- 
ally for the express purpose of raising 
money, big money 


y as far as school 
activities are concerned. Listen to 
two of them: 


“Our carnivals have been very suc- 
cessful. We are very much in favor of 
carnivals, for they give us money to 
buy equipment for our school district 
that otherwise the school could not 
afford.” 


“I say yes. We have as much stu- 
dent responsibility and organization 


LLOYD H. KING 


as possible. We purchase articles 
which ordinarily would be asked of 
the board. We have bought an 
adding machine, a motion-picture 
projector, steel lockers, recreation 
equipment, ping-pong set and table, 
bleachers, and library books for 
highschool and grades.” 

What causes these gentlemen to be- 
lieve that a schoolteacher’s job is in 
part to raise money to buy school 
equipment? In whose school-admin- 
istration class did they gain the ideas 
that visual education is a frill, that 
teachers’ lockers are not a legitimate 
school expense, that library books 
are relatively unimportant? 

Comparatively large amounts of 
money are raised by school carnivals. 
Below is a distribution of net income 
reported by the schools taking part 
in this survey. Certainly the financial 
attraction is great, especially to the 
small school. 


NET RECEIPTS FROM CARNIVALS 
Amount Schools 

$ 100.00-S 400.00 9 

401.00- 800.00 20 

801.00- 1,200.00 13 

1,201.00- 1,600.00 4 

2,154.84 ] 


Apparently we have reached the 
point in North Dakota where we will 
spend thousands of dollars for gym- 
nasiums, plus hundreds of dollars 
over and above the average teachers 
salary for a coach, while we ask other 
teachers and the students to work to 
pay for uniforms, basketballs, and 
traveling expenses of the various 
teams. 

Apparently we believe that library 
books are of secondary importance 
and textbooks, in at least five schools, 
unnecessary extracurriculum activi- 
ties. We believe in music education, 
but we think this state is unable to 
pay for that music education. In spite 
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of the effectiveness of audio-visual 
education, we believe it to be a pass- 


ing fad or fancy. 


Moral Implications 


But there is another question, 
“What do superintendents think of 
the moral implications of carnivals?” 

Again we find confused thinking, 
but on this point many admit the 
moral training is far from good. Here 
are several quotes which indicate a 
cross-section of the thinking of those 
who returned the questionnaire. 

“T think it’s too bad that we have 
to resort to carnivals for our extra 
money—I did not have one last year 
and the faculty was branded ‘lazy’ by 
some people.” 

“It is rather hard to teach respect 
for laws when the schools themselves 
do not obey, them.” 

“It is very questionable to have the 
school sponsor an activity that vi- 
olates state laws and the religious 
principles of a considerable element 
of the patrons.” 

“If I were pressed, I fear I would 
have a hard time justifying the fla- 
grant violation of the gambling laws 
of our state at a place where pupils 
are encouraged to attend.” 

“Don’t ask me to justify the bingo 
and other gambling games. I try to 


defend them by insisting that they 
teach kids that they can’t win in 
gambling games.” 

The survey shows that bingo was 
played in more than 50°, of the 
school carnivals. We may agree or 
disagree with the law, but neverthe- 
less it is there. We cannot very well 
teach respect for law and order and 
break those laws with which we dis- 
agree. 

Have the schoolmen of our state 
forgotten that democracy rests upon 
respect for existing laws? Have they 
forgotten that it is the right and 
privilege of any citizen to work for 
the repeal of laws with which he can- 
not agree, but that he must respect 
those laws while they are in effect? 
Where is that vaunted leadership ol 
schoolmen and women we 
much about? 


hear so 


Public 


In addition to the moral issue 
there is the issue of public relations 
between the school and businessmen. 
This certainly is not enhanced by 
school carnivals. Twenty-two of 46 
schools sent highschool pupils down- 
town to ask for prizes. 

Do school administrators not know 
how much businessmen resent the 
continuous demands that confront 


Relations 











Clementine and the Carnival 


The School Carnival 

Was stupendous! 

It wore 

Everybody 

To a frazzle 

And took 

Eleven meetings 

Just to plan the decora- 
tions. 

The week before 

The carnival 

Nobody 

Went to classes 

Because this was im- 
portant. 

Clementine 

Had charge of a 

Fish pond 

And 

The fish were 

White elephants. 

This 

Was confusing, 

But 


They cleared in 


Ninety-eight dollars 
And 


Twenty-two 
Cents 
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leacher Clementine makes her bow 


this issue of THE JOURNAL— 


thanks to three Wisconsin teachers. 
From month to month, you'll meet 
Clementine again and—we hope— 
enjoy her good-humored satire. 


them for donations thruout the year? 
Can’t the schoolteacher see that if he 
resents the ever-increasing demands 
on him for donations, businessmen 
who are confronted with even greater 
demands likewise 
sure? 


resent such pres- 

And while we are discussing the 
matter, let us be fair and admit that 
such pressure says to a certain extent 
at least, “If you don’t give us a good 
prize, we'll tell our fathers and moth- 
ers not to trade here any more.” 

One of the questionnaire returns 
relates the sorry business of children 
being sent to a neighboring county- 
seat town to beg prizes. In this case 
the businessmen were told that their 
names would be posted informing 
people who did and did not coop- 
erate. Most of us use less crude meth- 
ods, but I am afraid the 
there nevertheless. 


threat is 


Schooltime Lost 


My survey also shows considerable 
time lost from school. Estimates vary 
from practically no lost time to as 
much as five davs. School patrons are 
becoming increasingly apprehensive 
concerning the amount of schooltime 
lost each year to carnivals, basket- 
ball, and similar activities. I think 
we should consider either lengthen- 
ing the schoolterm or in some way 
decreasing the amount of lost class- 
room time. 

It has been my purpose in this ar- 
ticle to point out some of the unde- 
sirable features of school carnivals. 
By our actions in this matter, I be- 
lieve we are not showing leadership 
but rather abject following of the 
line of least resistance. We are in 
effect telling the people of our state 
that we consider some of the most 
valuable parts of the school curricu- 
lum to be dependent on student car- 
nivals. 

How can we ever expect to obtain 
adequate financial support of the 
school system if we encourage nontax 
support of some of the most bene- 
ficial parts of the school program? 
How, indeed, do we expect to obtain 
the support and respect of parents 
while we teach their children dis- 
respect for law and moral codes and 
subject the same parents and other 
citizens to pressure tacticsr 

Let us at firm moral 
fiber. Then, perhaps, we can begin 
to learn to be the leaders we like to 
think we are. + 


least be of 
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Using the 
IQ Wisely 


Bor" Mabel and Sally are in 
Miss Sloan’s sixth-grade class. 
But they have little else in common. 

Mabel is a quiet, mousy little girl, 
who always sticks to business. She 
takes her books home every night and 
comes to school the next morning 
with her homework neatly done. On 
tests she writes neatly, but always 
falls down on questions that Miss 
Sloan puts in to find out whether 
her pupils are getting any new ideas 
or learning to apply ideas in new 
situations. 

Sally is talkative, always ready to 
speak up in class, altho sometimes 
she does not know the answers to 
questions based on her homework 
for the previous day. In fact, she 
often forgets to do the assigned 
homework. On the tests given by Miss 
Sloan she sometimes does very well, 
but sometimes she seems to know 
nothing at all about the subject. 
However, she does quite well on Miss 
Sloan’s favorite questions about new 
ideas and their application. 

The two girls get about the same 
average grades, but Mabel’s grades 
are steady and Sally’s are erratic. Miss 
Sloan has learned to expect dif- 
ferent things of the two girls, and 
she is not surprised when an intelli- 
gence test shows Mabel to have an 
IQ of 105, while Sally’s IQ is 135. 





Research Says— 6 


This article by Dr. Havighurst is 
the eighth in a series designed to 
interpret basic research findings 
of importance to the classroom 
teacher. Dr. Havighurst is professor 
of education at the University of 
Chicago. Harold G. Shane, pro- 
fessor of education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, is 


coordinator of the project. 
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Teachers know that intelligence tests are helpful, 


but need also to understand their limitations. 


This confirms her suspicion that Sally 
is a bright girl and can learn quickly, 
while Mabel is just about average 
and must study long and conscien- 
tiously in order to get good grades. 

A short-cut to what Miss Sloan 
knows about Mabel and Sally was 
discovered by psychologists a genera- 
tion ago when they devised intelli- 
gence tests. The intelligence test 
measures ability to learn. It differs 
from an achievement test, which 
measures what has been learned. But 
every intelligence test has an element 
in it of what has been learned and 
therefore is not a pure test of abili- 
ty to learn. This is the reason why 
intelligence tests should be used with 
caution by teachers, and why the 
psychologist continues his research 
to improve existing tests. 


Three Principal Results of 
Research on Intelligence Tests 


There are three findings of re- 
search on intelligence tests which 
are especially important for teachers 
to know: 

[1] The ordinary IQ gives a gen- 
eral notion of what level of learning 
ability to expect in a child. It is 
really a kind of average of several 
different kinds of learning ability. 

For example, Sally may learn the 
meanings of words quickly, but be 
slow at learning how to read a map 
or how to draw a floor plan of a 
house. This difference will show up 
clearly if she takes a test which meas- 
ures verbal and nonverbal ability 
separately. 

[2] There are several distinct kinds 
of mental ability. At first the test- 
makers recognized two kinds of abil- 
ity—verbal and nonverbal. A person 
could be high on one and average or 
low on the other. 

For instance, I once studied a 10- 
year-old boy who had an IQ of 180 
on a test of nonverbal ability. Since 
this was something that could occur 
only about once in a thousand cases, 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


the finding was checked by retest- 
ing the boy with other kinds of tests, 
However, he always showed remark- 
ably high ability to visualize objects 
in space, to understand geometric 
patterns, and to work puzzles of the 
jig-saw_ type. 

On the ordinary verbal intelli- 
gence test he had an IQ of 120, which 
put him in the superior but not ex- 
tremely high group. He got good 
grades, but not very high ones, all 
the way thru highschool, where he 
took a college-preparatory course. 
The only school subject in which the 
boy excelled was mechanical draw- 
ing, where he quickly became better 
than his teacher. 

The fact that this boy had an ex- 
traordinarily high nonverbal IQ 
should have tipped his teachers off 
to the secret that they had a genius 
in their classes who might be ex- 
pected to do marvelous work in sub- 
jects that would lead him toward a 
school of engineering or architecture. 
It was indeed a tragedy that teach- 
ers or counselors did not realize this 
fact, but expected instead only a 
solid, unexciting performance in 
English, history, French, and algebra, 
which they got from him. 

The crude distinction between 
verbal and nonverbal intelligence 
was refined by Thurstone, who dis- 
covered six primary mental abilities 
and devised his Tests of Primary 
Mental Ability to measure them. 
With these tests it is possible to 
diagnose a child’s abilities, to find 
out where he is strong and where he 
is weak, and to help him plan his 
school studies and choose a vocation 
accordingly. 

[3] The third important discovery 
of research on intelligence testing 
is that the learning ability of chil- 
dren not from American middle-class 
families is underestimated by the 
tests generally used in this country. 
Allison Davis, an anthropologist and 
student of comparative culture, was 
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the leader in recognizing and explor- 
ing the meaning of this fact. 

Dr. Davis noted that the intelli- 
gence tests usually employed in the 
United States consisted of problems 
which were drawn from the experi- 
ence of urban middle-class people 
and phrased in their language. But 
these problems were not equally fa- 
miliar to rural children, or to chil- 
dren of slum areas in the cities, or 
to children of immigrant families. 

For example, consider two boys, 
John and Joe, both 13 years old and 
both in the eighth grade in school. 
They take an intelligence test which 
contains several problems like this: 

An author is to a book as a com- 
poser is to: [a] a statue; [b] a sym- 
phony; [c] a building; [d] a bouquet. 
Which is the correct answer? 

John got the problem correct, but 
Joe missed it. John’s IQ on this test 
comes out at 115, while that of Joe 
is 95. John is then said by the tester 
to be high average for the nation 
generally, while Joe is low average. 

John lives in an upper-middle- 
class suburb of a city, where his 
father is a lawyer. John often hears 
his father and mother talking about 
politics, the symphony orchestra, cur- 
rent books and magazines, and the 
exhibit of medieval art at the art 
museum. Since John was a baby he 
has observed his father reading al- 
most every evening, and John com- 
menced to imitate his father by 
holding a book up in front of him 
and pretending to read when he was 
three years old. Thus, John has been 
gathering background information 
all his life to do well on the kind of 
problems he meets on the intelli- 
gence test. 

Joe lives in a slum area, and his 
father works in a foundry. When 
Joe’s father is at home, he and Joe’s 
mother talk about going to a wres- 
tling match, or about their neighbors 
or the boy-friend of Joe’s 16-year-old 
sister. Joe has never seen his father 
read anything but the sports page of 
a tabloid newspaper and the comic 
books that lie around the house. 

Joe has had little coaching for in- 
telligence tests, but he is good at 
playing marbles, at dodging traffic in 
the streets where he plays, and he 
can slip a toy pistol off the counter 
of the 5-and-10-cent store so deftly 
that the clerk never notices it. Joe 
can learn quickly enough; in fact, he 
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and John would show about the same 
level of learning ability if they were 
both sent off to a new environment, 
such as a farm, and had to start from 
scratch to learn what a farmboy has 
to know. 

Suppose John and Joe took an in- 
telligence test with problems like the 
following, instead of the one given: 

A cook does for food the same 
thing that a carpenter does for: [a] a 
hammer; [b] a house; [c] an airplane; 
[d] a movie. 

This problem requires as much 
complexity of thought as the former 
one, but Joe will probably get it 
right because it contains words he 
understands. The former problem 
was more difficult for Joe than for 
John because it contained words 
familiar to middle-class than 
to working-class people. If a similar 
problem were phrased in slum lan- 
guage, Joe might do better than 
John on it. 


more 


New Intelligence Tests 

Unless a better intelligence test is 
developed, the teacher should be 
wary of taking the IQ as a sure meas- 
ure of learning ability when com- 
paring children of different cultural 
backgrounds. But can a better test 
be produced? 

Attempts in this direction are be- 
ing made by Professors Davis and 
Hess of the University of Chicago, 
who call theirs a culture-fair test. 
They seek to draw the problems of 
their test from the common experi- 
ence shared by all children who will 
take the test—from the games chil- 
dren play, the everyday experience 
they have in shops, parks, play- 
grounds, and from the vocabulary 
common to all American children. 

Meanwhile, until such tests are 
successfully produced, teachers will 
continue to use the present culture- 
biased intelligence tests. How may 
they avoid errors in using these tests? 
A good rule to follow is to add 10 
points to the IQ of all children who 
come from decidedly underprivileged 
homes, or from homes where English 
is not spoken as a first language. 
For children from native-American 
families of stable factory and clerical 
workers, it would be best to add five 
points to the measured IQ. 

Wherever possible, tests should be 
used which explore the different 
kinds of mental ability. At least a 





Panhandling 
Sree Jentbooks 


WHAT once was a limited courtesy 
of supplying occasional sample copies 
of textbooks for study prior to adop- 
tion has grown—on demand—until it 
has in many instances reached pro- 
portions that may well be described 
as panhandling. A_ limited survey 
among textbook publishers, who were 
rather hesitant about discussing the 
matter, indicates that free textbook 
distribution has become an item high 
on the expense list. 

One publisher reported that every 
school and college of considerable 
size is demanding copies of textbooks 
for socalled “curriculum libraries,” 
thus building large libraries, “free of 
cost.” Which is a joke; a joke on the 
library builders and all other pur- 
chasers of textbooks. The “gimme” 
books are not printed free of cost. 
They represent a part of the general 
cost of publishing of textbooks and 
the publisher has to pay for them. 

For that matter, so do those who 
panhandle them in large quantities, 
at least in part. The rest of the cost 
is taken out of the legitimate profits 
of the publishers. 

Now, everybody knows that text- 
book adoptions require the study of 
all the textbooks available in the 
field of the book to be selected. All 
publishers, certainly, would be will- 
ing to provide textbooks for this 
purpose, provided there is some rea- 
sonable disposition of the books after 
the adoption. How about the follow- 
ing procedure? 

The publishers would send books 
to any school making an adoption, 
keeping a record of books sent, a 
copy of which would be sent to the 
school. When the adoption 
made, the school would return to 
publishers, postpaid, all books not 
on the adopted list. All books on the 
adopted list would be paid for as are 
all other books. As for building “free 
of cost” large curriculum libraries, 
just what excuse is there for that 
kind. of panhandling? 

—Reprinted from Idaho Education 
News. 
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was 


verbal and a nonverbal test should 
be used. 

‘The teacher can 
make good use of existing tests with 


conscientious 


gthese adaptations of their results, 
vy . 
and will be ready to use newer and 


better culture-fair tests when they 
are ready. 








The Teacher and 





Civil Defense 


HAT can the classroom teacher 


do for civil defense? There are 


lour types of service he can render. 

[1] He can provide his pupils with 
opportunities to develop those con- 
skills, and habits 
which will prepare them to be self- 
reliant, emotionally stable, coopera- 


cepts, attitudes, 


tive, mutually responsible, and help- 
ful. 

[2] He can cooperate with what- 
ever school plans are developed for 
guarding the safety of his pupils. 

[3] He can assist in teaching the 
community civil-defense con- 
cepts, attitudes, and skills required 
of people in an emergency. 


those 


[4] He can volunteer his services 
to the local civil-defense director. 


Civil-Defense Concepts 

What concepts should be stressed? 
Ihe teacher should stress those con- 
cepts which must be understood be- 
lore one can appreciate the necessity 
of personal participation in civil de- 
fense. This involves an appreciation 
of the following facts: 

An atomic explosion can now take 
place. Sudden attack is a real threat, 
altho a far less dangerous one if we 
are prepared for it. Panic is one of 
the greatest dangers in an attack. 
Selfreliance and cooperation are re- 
sponsibilities of evervone. Civil de- 
fense means personal survival. Prep- 
aration in civil defense is a modest 





Mr. Fleege is director, Educational In- 
stitutions Division, Federal Civil-Defense 
Administration. 





premium on real life insurance. Citi- 
zens are the prime target in atomic, 
biological, and chemical warfare. 
These facts emphasize the neces- 
sity of learning automatic responses 
to the following emergency prob- 
lems: what to do, where to go, how 
to get there, where to find guidance. 
In seeking to expand these con- 
cepts, the teacher will want to avoid 
frightening pupils. Building up a 
strong sense of security and emotion- 
al stability 
fense 


is basic in the civil-de- 
Civil defense thus 
highlights the necessity of educating 
the emotions. 


program. 


School Activities 
Certain learning experiences are 
of particular significance to school 
children. Here are seven of them: 
[1] Planned emergency drills. 


[2] Practice leadership of small 
groups. 
[3] Messenger experience thru 


which pupils learn technics of in- 
forming others. 

[4] Trips to gain experience in 
following instructions other than 
under normal school environment. 

[5] Exercises to account for the 
presence of members of a group. 

[6] Supplementary activities dur- 
ing prolonged drills to overcome fear 
and pass time. 

[7] Such experiences as camping 
to develop selfreliance. 

Where in the curriculum should 
ctl defense be taught? Since civil 
defense means selfpreservation, it 


Here are four ways he can help promote 


the civil-defense program in the schools. 
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calls for recognition in every area at 
every level. A teacher conscious of 
the needs of civil defense will devel- 
op similar understandings and atti- 
tudes in his pupils. He can do this 
by using examples and pointing out 
the application of content. 

Certain areas and subjects provide 
particular Opportunities, such as so- 
cial studies, science—especially _ bi- 
ology and general science—home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, health, and 
physical education. 


Teaching Technics 

How may an instructor teach civil 
defense in the classroom? First, he 
must realize fear is our worst enemy. 
He can overcome fears and worries 
by teaching pupils how to take care 
of themselves; for fear is aggravated 
by the unknown. He can teach pu- 
pils the simple rules of how to pro- 
tect themselves at home, in school, 
and on the street [see Survival Under 
Atomic Attack]. 

Each teacher should read Let’s 
Face It (1951, 32p., 35¢, Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council, 525 W. 
120th St., New York) and plan suit- 
able activities for his pupils. 

One activity might be a project on 
the atom. This would use simple 
blackboard illustrations. Pupils 
would learn that danger lies mainly 
in the blast and heat of an atomic 
explosion and only secondarily in 
radiation, and that beyond two miles 
from an atomic explosion, there is 
relatively little danger. 

Another teacher will provide 
homework involving parents. This 
may include attic-cleanup campaigns 
and asking each pupil to indicate 
the safest place in the home, name 
of civil-defense warden, and location 
of shelter nearest dad’s office. 

It will be helpful if children pre- 
pare a take-home handbook which 
tells parents what the school is do- 
ing about civil defense and lists com- 
munity-provided emergency services. 

Many pupils will profit from sim- 
ple first-aid demonstrations. 

Children can make charts and 
posters listing important things to 
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remember in an attack. Vhev can 
then practice these measures (see 
Survival Under Atomic Attack, 
pages 16-17). 

Training children in automatic 
response in drills, instant 
obedience to orders, selfreliance, and 
responsibility is important. Second- 
arv-school students can use 
training in basic defense skills (in- 
dustrial arts, physical education, 
first aid, home nursing) and opera- 
tional technics (volunteer fire-fight- 
ing, rescue work, communications) . 

What about civil-defense teaching 
materials? The Federal Civil-Defense 
\dministration is preparing basic 
resource units which will be avail- 
able during the vear. Much resource 
material is already available. 

Naturally, the specific needs of 
pupils of one school will differ some- 
what from those of another. For that 
reason the responsibility of provid- 
ing specific teaching units must rest 
with the teachers themselves. Curri- 
culum supervisors have already pre- 
pared many helpful teaching sugges- 
tions and materials. 

The following bibliography has 
been prepared by the Federal Civil- 
Defense Administration. The mate- 
rials are available from the United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., as well as 
from local civil-defense di- 


safety 


also 


State or 
rectors. 
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Becards of Education 


—AMERICAN PLAN 


‘Tuis statement on why, what, and who 
is by the National Schoolboards Associa- 
jion, EpwaArp TUTTLE, executive secre- 
‘ary. 


Why 


Pousuic education of all children 
and youth, without discrimination, 
lies at the heart of the 
plan. 

The success of our republican 
form of government, of our demo- 
cratic way of life, and of our busi- 
ness and technological development 
depends upon a literate and alert 
citizenry. 


American 


One of the major duties of govern- 
ment is to provide an adequate sys- 
tem of tax-supported schools. 

Chief responsibility for public ed- 
ucation is vested in the several states, 
but a large measure of local control 
thru schoolboards is everywhere 
deemed desirable, even essential. 

Governors and state legislatures, 
without exception, are bound by 
state constitutions, by court deci- 
sions, and by tradition to establish 
and maintain public schools free 
from political entanglements and the 
domination of any special-interest or 
selfish-interest group. 

Today, all states have set up stand- 
ards for a minimum of 
schooling at public expense. 


12 vears of 


What 


Boards of education the re- 
sponsible governing bodies of the 
public schools. 

They are designed as the policy- 
making groups in education and 
should be responsive to the needs 
and wishes of the citizens of their 
respective communities. 

Boards are everywhere invested 
with far-reaching authority for a 
great variety of important decisions 
concerning the public schools. 

They are the connecting link be- 
tween the public which supports the 
schools and the professional person- 
nel which administers the schools, 
and they are in a position to: inter- 
pret each to the other. 

Almost 
boards of 


are 


members of 
without 


universally, 


education serve 


remuneration, except expenses; they 
are voluntary servants of the people 
—an example of democracy in action. 


Who 

Other things being equal, the cali- 
ber of individual board members 
largely determines the adequacy and 
quality of the educational service 
they provide as a group. 

High standards of personal integ- 
rity and successful accomplishment 
as American citizens are essential in 
the men and women who serve on 
boards of education. But it is also 
desirable that, severally, they should 


be the products of varying back- 
grounds and experience. 
Each should be chosen to repre- 


sent impartially all the people of the 
community rather than any political, 
social, religious, economic or other 
vested interest or special area. 


Board members should _ possess 
abounding physical health, sound 
mental balance, and great social 


poise, and should be willing to de- 
vote their time freely to a study of 
the problems of the schools. 

Their views should be tolerant, 
their their 
minds open, their judgments con- 


cooperation generous, 
sidered. 

They should evidence a profound 
interest in the children of the com- 
munity as a whole, and not in one 
particular segment or faction. 

They should develop a sympathetic 
understanding of the teaching and 
learning process as it involves the 
human relationships between those 
would teach and 
would learn. 

Above all, members of boards of 
education should be men and women 


who those who 


who hold universal public education 
in the greatest esteem; who believe 
that America’s future rests primarily 
on the superior development—phys- 
ical, mental, moral, spiritual—of our 
children and youth for personal, so- 
cial, economic, and civic competence; 
and who will work unremittingly to 
provide, defend, and support the 
highest degree of public education 
which their respective communities 
can be persuaded to demand. Bost 
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Nols, 


OR children in the Glencoe, Illi- 
Ss Public Schools, art is 
sidered a 


con- 
part of their 
natural growth. And we are constant- 


ly trying to gain a deeper 


necessary 


under- 
standing of just what art is and its 
rclation to the healthy growth of 
every personality. 

What 


rooms ol 


you see in the class- 


our 


will 
children? 
I here they are, all trying to under- 
stand this world by 
about it thru every material 
at their disposal. This, we think, is 
the beginning language of art. 


youngest 


making state- 
ments 


Ihe intense early urge to change, 
to recreate, to transform experience 
into new action with new materials, 
is spontaneous and original if vou 
will allow it to be. This kind of an 
approach to life is not a static thing 
resting on the accomplishments of 





Wiss Kilroe is art counselor in the Glen- 
coe Public Schools, Glencoe, Illinois. 


the past, but 


rather a constantly 
changing, growing force moving for- 
ward with every new child. Every 
child should be encouraged to attack 
a piece of material not so much for 
what it presents to the eve as for 
what it presents to the mind. A chair 
is not a chair. It is a ship. A stick 
of wood is not a stick of wood. It is 
a car. 

Everyone knows this experimental 
tendency in young children brings 
sorrows as well as joys into a class- 
room. It sometimes brings surprises. 
For example, a kindergarten teacher 
may have set up a charming play- 
house corner with all the furniture 
in its place. Then some adventurous 
little girl may have scrambled the 
whole arrangement, reorganizing it 
according to her experience. 

Is this disorder, or the beginning 
of order for that child? Shall we 
stamp out such a spirit of experi- 


mentation, or shall we encourage it? 
We think this early creative approach 
to living is the great process of 
growth by which all learning comes, 
and we are trying to find better ways 
to make use of it. 


Art Integration 


To us integration is not an at- 
tempt to tie ideas or experiences to- 
gether superficially because we as 
teachers think they ought to be re- 
lated. This is integrating a program. 
We want to integrate children. 

In art activities we think we see 
integration happening in two ways. 
Sometimes there can be a spilling 
over of ideas and impressions of an 
experience or group of experiences 
into visual art forms. These art forms 
may show a close visual relation to 
other school activities. On the other 
hand, because a child has just worked 
thru an experience in social science 


a A NECESSITY 
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NOT 


A NOTION 
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or language arts, he may seek com- 
plete rest from it in art materials. 
The result of his activity may seem 
to have no relation whatsoever to 
his academic subjects. However, if 
the art activitv is his choice and 
comes as a balance to complete his 
experience, we think it is related. 

The things that have happened to 
a child in other school activities have 
a great deal to do with what art ma- 
terials he will and how he 
works with them. All our experiences 
are related, and art is a means of sav- 
ing what is happening to us. The 
obvious literal relationships of art 
forms to other experience are often 
replaced — by 


choose 


relationships = much 
deeper if we will look for them. 
This kind of integration takes 
place in teachers as well as children 
and results in some of the most satis- 
fying art expression we have. Some 
say it is “Art for art’s sake.” I like to 


is a fundamental 
principle in the 
Glencoe, Illinois, 


Public Schools. 


HARRIET KILROE 





PHOTOS BY €. C 


BONHIVERT 
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believe that it is art for our sake. 

In trying to evolve an art program 
out of this philosophy, we have come 
to this conclusion: Our classroom 
teachers are in a position to become 
most sensitive to the experimental 
needs of their children. 


The Art Program in Glencoe 


In Glencoe the classroom teacher 
is directly responsible for everything 
that goes on in her room. She plans 
cooperatively with her pupils and 
others concerned with their educa- 
tion the experiences best suited to 
the needs of the group and the indi- 
viduals in it. She is expected to know 
the basic needs of her children and 
the resources available to assist her 
in planning a balanced school experi- 
énce for them. This is where the art 
counselor may come in. 

The art counselor assists the class- 
room teacher. She is a resource per- 
son in her field who can help teachers 
and children in activities which they 
have originated. The counselor is not 
a “special” teacher who comes in to 
take over a group while the teacher 
releases her responsibility for them. 
There may be direct teaching by the 
counselor (most often 
teachers), but at ‘no will a 
teacher turn her group over to a 
specialist with no responsibility on 
her part either before, during, or 
alter the session. 


with 
time 


new 


The Art Counselor's Services 


While the art counselor plans ac- 
tivities with teachers and children, 
she must keep the needs of the whole 
school in mind. She must keep her 
program flexible so that she may 
move about freely between primary, 
intermediate, and upper school units 
—wherever her help is most needed. 

Classroom visitation and observa- 
tion continue thru the year. She must 
plan and carry on summer and 
school-year art workshops. She is re- 
sponsible for special bulletins and 
other means necessary for increasing 
teacher competence. She is responsi- 
ble for development of resources, ma- 
terials, and supplies. 

She is responsible for direct work 


Art centers in each school [left] stimu- 
late artistic interests of children. Work- 
shops [center] provide the best inservice 
training for teachers. Art students and 
craft students sometimes work on the 
same projects [right]. 


with children in accord with counsel- 
ing philosophy. She organizes and 
maintains art shops in each school 
which serve children, classroom 
teachers, and counselors thruout the 
school year. She will help teachers 
organize art areas in their own class- 
rooms where most of the art activities 
will take place. 


How It Works 


counselor 
the fall becoming  ac- 
quainted with what goes on in cach 
classroom thru visitation and obscr- 
vation. Gradually she, the teachers, 
and the children become ready for 
art experiences related to their on- 
going experiences. At that point the 
art counselor’s direct services begin, 
but at no time does the classroom 
teacher relinquish her responsibility. 

There are three elementary-school 
buildings in Glencoe. In each school 
we have set up an art and crafts shop 
to develop interest and stimulate 
new ideas. 


The art 
weeks in 


uses several 


The art counselor 
school 


arrives at the 
in which she is to teach by 
8:15 a.m. Teachers have 45 minutes 
in the morning to plan with her. This 
planning may be done in the class- 
room or in the shop. Teachers also 


have from 11:30 to 12 noon and a 
period after school for planning, as 


well as such time as may be available 
during school hours. 

The art counselor keeps two week- 
ly appointment sign-up sheets. One 
is for teachers who sign up for coun- 
seling during the conference periods 
or for actual teaching assistance lrom 
her during the day. On the second 
sheet a teacher may sign up to bring 
her children into the art room for 
work while the counselor is working 
with other teachers and their groups 
in classrooms. Individual children, or 
small groups of children (responsi- 
ble enough to work unsupervised) 


may also sign up for work in the art 
shop. 


What About Crafts? 


Our cralts activities operate under 
the guidance of a crafts counselor, 
whose program is correlated with the 
art program. Art and craft rooms are 
situated together and children may 
move freely between them for ideas 
and materials. While there is more 
emphasis on definite skills in craft 
activities, particularly with upper 
school children, the same search ton 
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| Glew of at emeombnance 


very first day of 


son and her schoolroom was a happy 


place. 
She smiled at me, on that first 
morning, as if she really liked me. 


And she rescued me from some boys 


who went around pulling pigtails. 


In the windows, baskets with ivy 


and flowers were hanging. In the cor- 
ner of the room stood a bird cage with 
her canary singing lustily. Miss Lydia 
talked to us about working while the 


sclfexpression, personal responsibil- 
ity, and the meeting of individual 
needs is stressed. 

\rt and craft groups work together 
on some problems. We wish to help 
children that a skilled craft 
also have fine art values while 
a freely expressed art object may also 
possess genuine skill. We stress the 
fact that imagination without disci- 
pline gives little satisfaction. 


realize 
Way 


Success of the Program 


You can see that the success of this 
program cannot depend on any one 
person, or even a few people. It 
means constant inservice training for 
teachers, reevaluating the art pro- 
gram in terms of real problems. We 
look for a background of art interests 
‘in all of our classroom teachers. 

By art background we do not mean 
teachers with a flair in art which has 
been developed. The best teaching in 
our art program has been done by 
teachers who have had little art 
training but are interested in the art 
of their children as a means of 
growth. They enjoy art activities 
with their groups as they enjoy sing- 
ing and dancing with them. 

We say that it is not the business 
of our art program to train artists 
but rather to emphasize personality 
development. Will true art values be 
sacrificed in such a situation? We 
think not. Isn’t it more likely that 
children will discover art if they first 
discover themselves thru art? 

To develop a keen alertness to 
one’s surroundings, to feel a sense of 
power and independence with mate- 
rials, to look upon one another’s 
creative attempts and the accomplish- 
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SC hool I 


oO MY 
fell in love with my teacher. For 


Miss Lydia Winkler was a happy per- 


canary sang, and somehow we wanted 
to work. We tried not to be too noisy 
lest she take the canary home. 

One Saturday every fall Miss Lydia 
took her children on a nutting expe- 
dition. We found not only nuts but 
many kinds of leaves and berries. To- 
ward the end of the day, as we re- 
assembled at the 


signal of two 
whistles, Miss Lydia talked to us 
about trees, leaves, and wood crea- 
tures. 


When many years later I taught my 


first class, I found 


myself imitating 


ments of the masters with a will to 
understand—this we seek with chil- 
dren. And for teachers—we hope to 
help them become so impressed by 
the common innate urge of all chil- 
dren to organize, to design their own 
Structures 


from babyhood on up, 


that they will want to do something 


Miss Lydia’s ways. Because her influ- 
ence reaches down thru the years, [| 
can understand that each child has his 
dream and that if you can make him 
want to share his dream with you, the 
reading, writing, and arithmetic will 
come more easily. 

If every autumn there comes to me 
an urge to get the children into some 
wooded place, where grapevines were 
made to swing on, where there are 
cool, flat stones to rest on, where such 
things as atom bombs and wars are a 
far-off noise, it is because a long time 
ago a beloved teacher instilled a love 
of life and living in a child’s mind 
and heart. 

—LILLIAN 
centa, Calif. 


WUNDERLUCH, La 


Cres- 


to provide a permissive environment, 

This accomplished, we feel we will 
have come closer to building a ca. 
pacity for true esthetic experience 
removed from the shallow stereo 
tvped handwork which is miscalled 
art. All this, we think, is part of good 
personality development. + 


_ 





The IU on Injured Child 


B* ce and Jerry were good friends, 
so Miss Lane gave little thought 
to their scuffle on the playground. 
She knew Jerry hit his head, but both 
boys seemed to be all right now. 

\fter lunch, however, when Jerry 
complained of “feeling sick,” she ac- 
companied him to Principal Phillips’ 
ofhce and reported the entire inci- 
dent. When she inquired 30 minutes 
later, Mr. Phillips was about to take 
Jerry home, for the boy was still sick 
and was becoming very sleepy. 

After they arrived at Jerry’s house, 
Mr. Phillips explained to Jerry’s 
mother what had happened and sug- 
gested she call a doctor. That evening 
Miss Lane telephoned and learned 
that Jerry was in the hospital with a 
brain concussion. 

From time to time, Miss Lane vis- 
ited Jerry at the hospital and later at 
home, taking him cards, letters, and 
gifts from his classmates. During these 
cheerful visits she helped him with his 
classwork, and before long Jerry had 
recovered. 

Later Miss Lane asked, “Mr. Phil- 
lips, was I responsible for the acci- 
dent? Did I do everything I should in 
caring for Jerry?” 

Mr. Phillips replied, ““We who work 
with children daily realize that acci- 
dents may happen in the most care- 


fully supervised situations. We can- 
not always prevent accidents, but we 
should know the correct procedure to 
follow once they have occurred. Let 
us review the steps you took in this 
instance. 

“First, you accompanied the child 
to the proper authority, which is 
much better than sending him alone. 

“Second, you checked after a short 
interval to learn of any change in his 
condition. Too often teachers think 
their responsibility ends when they 
report the case. 

“Third, your prompt action en- 
abled me to take the child home and 
explain exactly what happened so 
that his parents were not dependent 
upon the garbled accounts of chil- 
dren. 

“Fourth, your frequent visits 
showed parents you were sincerely in- 
terested in Jerry’s welfare. 

“And fifth, you are submitting a 
detailed report for future reference. 

“Yes, Miss Lane, I feel that you 
have handled the case in an exem- 
plary manner—a manner that may 
well serve as a guide to other teachers 
in similar situations.” 

—DOROTHY G. PETERSEN, principal, 
Lanning Demonstration School, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 
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HE teacher of foreign languages 

has been on the educational 
stage for many centuries. The culti- 
vated Roman traveled to Greece to 
study the Attic language by the di- 
rect method under capable teachers. 
The average person of European 
countries by necessitv has always 
spoken several languages. But, when 
we, the descendants of those lan- 
guage-minded people, came to Amer- 
ica, we seem to have lost that facil- 
itv for different tongues. 

However, the classical tradition 
did come over in the Mayflower, and 
in subsequent ships, and found 
happy abode in the Greek and Latin 
departments of Harvard, College of 
William and Mary, Yale—all the 
early institutions of higher educa- 
tion. From there it gained entrance 
into the highschools, where it put on 
a performance accepted and ap- 
preciated by teachers, students, ad- 
ministrators, and the public for many 
years. 


Latin 


But even the best play will ult- 
mately end its run. The cast will 
change; the audience will change. 
The highschool Latin teacher took 
his new part long ago. 

Yesterday’s Latin teacher sat in an 
ivory tower surrounded by a small 
studious group, declining nouns, con- 
jugating verbs, and doing dull exer- 
cises from a book. But today’s Latin 
teacher has a different role to play. 
His classes are larger and more 
heterogeneous, and he tries to meet 
every student where he is and give 
him a part to play, however small. 

He capitalizes on the boys’ inter- 
est in sports and leads them back to 
the Olympic Games, to the games 
so excitingly described by Virgil in 
Book V of the Aeneid; the girls from 
the society page of the newspaper 
back to the Roman wedding, the 
source of most of our nuptial cus- 
toms; all of thens from the crime 
stories of the front page back to the 
punishment of Niobe, the tragedy of 
Medea. 

He leads them on a hunt to find 
Latin phrases on coins, in ads, on 
the radio, in the movies, in the comic 
books. He gradually acquaints them 
with the “Blue Book” of Mt. Olym- 
pus and hopes that they will recog- 





Miss Vance is a teacher of Latin in the 
West View Highschool, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Sts Out (wel 


America’s position of leadership 


in today’s critical times gives 


language teachers an important 


role to play, says 


nize these people when they meet 
them in music, art, and literature. He 
meets the girl who uses only two 
adjectives, “swell” and “lousy,” and 
tries to help her build a vocabulary 
from the thousands of English words 
derived from Latin. The Latin teach- 
er also supplies a functional knowl- 
edge of Latin grammar, which is, of 
course, similar to English grammar 
in many ways. 

In this age when all thinking peo- 
ple are actually fearful about the 
gap between our material progress 
and our spiritual lag, between our 
scientific advances and our ethical 
decadence, the Latin teacher, in ad- 
dition to his other tasks, tries to pre- 
sent the classics as something to live 
by. Cicero’s essay on friendship is 
always contemporary. Pericles’ ora- 
tions are one source of our tradition 
of a free world. 


French 

The French teachers likewise have 
an important role in today’s educa- 
tional drama—as do all modern- 
language teachers. It is trite but 
true to say that our world is getting 
smaller, that greater understanding 
of our foreign neighbors is needed 
by every last one of us. UN telecasts 
and. the recent telecast of the Japa- 
nese peace parley showed dramati- 
cally how statesmen as well as stu- 
dents could understand their neigh- 
bors better and could work for peace 


DELLA G. VANCE 


more effectively if they could under- 
stand each other’s language. 

But let’s consider other facts that 
pertain specifically to the teaching of 
French, Since there are large groups 
of French people in Canada and 
parts of this country, the study ol 
French should be an incentive for 
travel to those areas. Someone has 
said, “Language is a necessity for the 
few who travel and a compensation 
for the many who do not.” 

With many good sound movies 
showing life in France and in French 
Canada, it is easy to bring the people 
and their language directly into the 
lives of pupils. One can list military 
terms derived trom French; another 
can make a style book; another a 
recipe book for actual use; anothe: 
can trace the history of the ballet; 
another can make a book of French 
art; the better students will plan to 
read some classics in the original. 

France has led a factional, tur- 
bulent existence ever since Gaul was 
divided into three parts. What hav 
been the causes? Only thru a study 
of the language can we really know 
the emotions and psychology of a 
people. 


German 


In many highschools German has 
been dropped, but I believe this is 
unwise. Germany has been our enemy 
in two costly world wars, but she is 
still a member of our family of na- 


cr 
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tions. We must strengthen our ties 
with her thru knowing her language. 

Even when she was our enemy, un- 
derstanding her language was im- 
portant to the waging of war and 
establishment of peace. Yet confer- 
ences were held and treaties signed, 
largely thru the media of transla- 
tors and interpreters, sometimes from 
the opposing camp. What naive con- 
fidence in the accuracy of translation 
or in the honesty of the other side! 

Even tho certain ephemeral mili- 
tary regimes have necessarily been 
crushed and driven trans Rhenum, 
the German archives still contain 
some of the finest scientific and liter- 
ary works of the world. For these 
there are no adequate translations; 
they must be read in the original. 

Some learned American magazines 
sull current German articles 
verbatim so that nothing may be lost 
in the translation. These articles are 
genuine challenges to German teach- 
ers and students. 


copy 


Spanish 

The times have given the Spanish 
teacher his cue too. Many alert Span- 
ish pupils and teachers are planning 
summer vacations in Mexico, Central 
or South America, or even in 
own Southwest. 

However, thousands of American 
tourists with inadequate preparation 
in the language of the countries they 
visit do not understand or even see 
important parts of those countries. 
Some just play golf at the American 
Club; others run desperately about 
with droves of Americans in a mad 
determination to “do” all the places 
mentioned in the guide book. 

But worse than that, the conduct 
of some American tourists has_ be- 
come so offensive to the sensitivity of 
local people that the American Auto- 
mobile Association and the United 
States government have issued ad- 
vice and warnings to this obnoxious 
species of globe trotter, who actually 
hurts our foreign relations. 

Che Spanish teacher can show 
films of everyday life in Mexico; he 
can introduce his students to Latin 
Americans living in the community; 
he can prepare them to read some 
otf the thousands of books that roll 
off the press each month in the 
countries south of the border. Then 
his students will be eager to visit 
their neighbors and will go as am- 
bassadors of goodwill. They will 


our 
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bring back something worthwhile in 
the way of understanding and good- 
will too, for “he that would bring 
home the wealth of the Indies must 
carry the wealth of the Indies with 
him.” 


Taking Language Seriously 
But perhaps all this seems like 
heavy drama, too heavy for the pres- 
ent available casts. When that hap- 
pens on the real stage, the only 
thing to do is to make subsitutions. 





A prejudice is a cataract on the 
mind and it needs surgical re- 
moval, with the teacher acting 
as surgeon. Fight as rigorously 
as you can all prejudices. If 
truth is your pursuit, if knowl- 
edge is your import, that must 
be your forceful message. 
—John Mason Brown 


The plays of are con- 
stantly under the merciless eye of 
critics and audiences. So, too, the 
language drama has long been criti- 
cized by many administrators, and 
even abolished by some. 

We are living in strenuous times. 
The role of language teachers must 
be a serious one. We cannot afford 
to change the role to light comedy, 
trifling with languages as academic 
toys in isolated classrooms merely to 
give a few credits. Languages can, 
and should, contribute to interna- 
tional understanding more than they 
have ever done before. America must 
graduate from its isolationism to a 
cosmopolitan culture worthy of the 
world leadership that has been thrust 
upon her. 

In Monterey, California, the gov- 
ernment conducts an Army language 
school in which personnel from all 
the armed forces learn to be inter- 
preters, attaches, and occupational 
officials. All 310 instructors are na- 
tives of the country whose language 
they teach. 

The enrolment now is 933, and 24 
languages are in the curriculum. In 
the 10 years of its existence the 
school has graduated 2995 “able lin- 
guists, now scattered all over the 
world, speaking the local language 
without the hindrance of inter- 
preters, and able to read Pushkin, 
Balzac, Goethe, Sun Tzu in the orig- 
inal,” according to Colonel C. H. 


Broadway 


Barnwell, in charge of this school. 

The intensive method used in 
Monterey was adopted successfully 
by many colleges and universities 
during World War II. Some have 
seen the wisdom of retaining that 
system. Some highschools are also 
experimenting with it. 

If more and more highschool lan- 
guage teachers would study these 
methods, I believe that foreign lan- 
guages could be raised to the im. 
portant position they deserve in the 
secondary-school curriculum — and 
would thereby be enabled to func. 
tion more effectively in community, 
national, and international life. 


Language Schools 

Perhaps the intensive method is 
too radical to be used within the 
framework of the public-school or- 
ganization. If there is not sufficient 
time in the daily program, or if high- 
school students are considered too 
young to decide on linguistic careers, 
it might be advisable to petition the 
government to set up language 
schools in key cities as followup for 
good highschool courses. Thus there 
might be created a reservoir of well- 
trained linguists to fill many im- 
portant posts. 

The State Department could then 
admit to the diplomatic service only 
those persons who are thoroly steeped 
in the history, language, and customs 
of the country to which they are go- 
ing. Companies doing import and 
export business could find secretar- 
ies equipped to carry on foreign cor- 
respondence. Airlines could find 
hostesses and announcers who are 
able to serve their international pas- 
sengers graciously. 

The movie industry also needs lin- 
guists who understand international 
psychology. Such persons could ef- 
fect a more extensive and _better- 
chosen exchange of films, and could 
discourage the casting of type char- 
acters, such as the Mexican eternally 
lazy, or the Chinese always a laundrv- 
man. 


A Big Part To Play 


What other subjects in the school 
curriculum have the alluring vista of 
opportunities that lies before the 
language student? Yes, language 
teachers, America’s world leadership 
in these critical times gives us the cue 
to play our roles on the educational 
stage with sincerity and meaning. # 
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WAS 3:50. I was having a 
moment of blessed rest. My 
head down on the desk, I heard the 
approaching thunder of a couple of 
fourth-graders, one running as fast 
as Hopalong, the other with the 
speed of Cassidy. When they arrive: 
at my door, they were breathless and 
soggle-eyed with concern. 

“Sir!” they popped, “Eddie Mich- 
aels drank some water from the hose 
connection!” 

They stood, proud at what they 
did know, worried at what they 
didn’t, waiting for me to react dra- 
matically—a towering rage, perhaps, 
or a white-faced dash for the phone. 

Instead I asked quietly, “That's 
not so good, is it?” 

“No, sir!” they shrilled in unison. 
“That's poison!” 

“Yes, it might be,” I admitted. 
“You fellows tell Eddie I want to see 
him right away.” 

“Yes, sir!” they bellowed, and took 
off like twin versions of Halley's 
comet—pure, sparkling energy. 

I put my head back on the desk, 
but I couldn’t make my way back 
into oblivion. Jagged thoughts kept 
intruding into my mind .. . he 
should have known better .. . he 
knows it’s canal water with drainage 
in it... or does he? ... bet he 
knows now .. . typhoid or some other 
disease . . . possibly, but he'll prob- 
ably be all right . . . he’s had all his 
shots, anyway ... dysentery . . . no, 
forget it . . . veah, but watch it 
too... should’ve been more explicit 
about that water . . . should've ex- 
plained why you can’t drink it . 
here he comes now ... a little scared, 
but trying to be nonchalant . . 

“You want me, sir?” 





Mr. Ellis is an elementary-school teacher 
in Miami, Florida. 
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Eddie led the 


“Did you drink any of that water 
from the hose connection?” I asked, 
wanting to make sure. 

“Yes, sir,” half belligerently. 

“T’m sorry I didn’t make it clear 
to vou that that’s canal water, just 
for sprinkling, and full of who knows 
what, altho it’s probably pretty clean 
most of the time.” 


Eddie Was Concerned 

“It was really my fault, sir,” he 
answered. “But it was hot and I just 
didn’t think.” 

“You see,” I said, “that water isn’t 
filtered, so we can’t take a chance on 
drinking it, but it helps us out for 
sprinkling. Years ago, when I first 
came here, that water was pure be- 
cause there were no homes along 
the canal banks. But now septic-tank 
drainage often works its way into 
the stream. 

“Florida has many _ peculiarities, 
Eddie, because it is a low, flat penin- 
sula. Luckily for all of us, it’s made 
up of spongy coral rock, covered 
with sandy soil. That, in itself, is a 
vast filtration bed, permitting the 
use of septic tanks with a great de- 
gree of safety. And underneath ‘the 
rock is our fresh-water supply, our 
greatest conservation problem . . .” 

Eddie was listening intently. This 
was earth science. And it was close 
to home, for he, Eddie Michaels, was 
directly involved. 

But what Eddie couldn't note was 
how my mind was outracing my 
words, making plans for the class. 


From Little Acorns .. . 

That’s how it started, our trip to 
the Miami water-purification plant. 
As background, we dug deep into the 
geologic study of the peninsula: its 
rock formation; the almost unnotice- 
able natural dikes which make South 
Florida an enormous. saucer; the 
limestone-coral shelf which precludes 
anv tidal upheaval, and so lets Flor- 
ida live. 

We studied the fabulous Ever- 
glades, our river of grass and the 
constant source of our precious water 


class 


into a unit on 
conservation that | 
was meaningful 


for everyone. 


WILLIAM D. ELLIS 





supply. And we foresaw the days 
when our rapidly growing commu- 
nity would be forced to turn to 
modern sewage-disposal plants. 

We turned to the technic of water 
filtration for other large cities, and 
made a comparative study of water 
supply and purification, using as 
examples the cities of Miami, New 
York, Los Angeles, and Denver. We 
learned that different communities 
need or want different things in re- 
gard to their water. 

We worked and studied hard, for a 
eraduate engineer was to conduct our 
tour thru the plant, and we wanted 
to understand him as he spoke of the 
methods and equipment involved. 
Even the Roman water system olf 
centuries ago was studied. Thru it 
all was the thread of public health. . . 
a community protecting its own. 

The trip itself came up to all ex- 
pectations. The assistant superinten- 
dent, finding a wellprepared and in- 
terested class, took great pains to 
describe the background and technics 
of the purification of Miami's water 
supply. The pupils saw the intake 
from the well-fields and followed the 
procedure, chemical and mechanical, 
which results in safe water for the 
community. 


The Power of Personal Experience 


So, as often happens in the world 
of teaching children, some apparently 
insignificant occurrence led to broad 
vistas of social experience. And _ this 
should be so, for nothing stimulates 
learning as much as a personal inci- 
dent. 

What? Oh, no. Luckily Eddie 
didn’t get sick. That Florida sun, you 
know... ! a 
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UNVILLE is the name students 
fy chose for the ‘‘town’’ we created 
in my eighth-grade English class at 
Ashland, New Hampshire. The proj- 
ect grew out of class recognition that 
schools should help students become 
good citizens, 

Our plan developed rapidly as the 
0 pupils in the class began to see its 
possibilities. As the teacher, I became 
director olf with rather ex- 
but I haven't had 
much occasion to use them. In fact, 
my powers 


economy 
tensive powers, 
restricted by 
Selectmen. 


were late. 


the Board olf 

My first act as director of economy 
was to commission our artists to draw 
and mimeograph different denomina- 
tions of money. This was put into 
circulation in small amounts by ow 


government. 


Political Offices 


We divided the into wards 
with a selectman to be elected from 


town 


each ward. There was so much inter- 
est among the students that they be- 
gan holding meetings after school. 

One of the inevitable “tough guy” 
leaders had suggested that the idea 
was no good. He was absolutely disre- 
garded by his fellow students and has 
since found it necessary to work with 
the group in order to get along. 

We set a date for a town meeting 
at which the citizens would choose a 
town manager. Persons interested in 
the job, which had an attractive sal- 
ary, made application in due form. 
All positions of any kind have been 
obtained by letter of application. 

The students wanted to write 
these business letters. They were writ- 
ing for a real job with a real purpose. 

After the manager was chosen, he 
was required to interview the town 
manager of Ashland, write a full re- 
port in proper form of this meeting 
for Sunville, and undertake different 
studies relating to town government. 

The boy who became chief of 
police had as his main qualification, 
“I get along with people very well.” 
I later found out he had had an 
interview with the local police chief, 
from whom he gained many pointers 
on neatness of dress and manners. 

As a result of a few cases of unfair 
business practices, a mixup at the 
bank, and a few unpopular decrees 
from the selectmen, we found it ex- 


Mr. Morse teaches eighth-grade English 
and other English courses at Ashland 
Highschool, Ashland, New Hampshire. 
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pedient to organize a citizens com- 
mittee. This group has become a 
power in town and often affects legis- 
lation. 


Setting Up in Business 

We decided on five requirements 
which must be fulfilled before a busi- 
ness can be opened. They are: 

[1] Check with the town manager 
to see if he thinks it will fit into the 
economy. 

[2] Interview some person in Ash- 
land or nearby who is in the business 
which you are considering. Write a 
full report of this interview. 

[3] Write for information to the 
junior English class, which is gather- 
ing facts about vocations; report on 
this information. 

[4] Make a “set up.” This entails 
making a dummy (let us say) grocery 
store—cutting out different foods 
from magazines and making little 
shelves, a cash register, advertising, 
and the like. 

[5] Pay a fee of $500 to the town. 
This may be borrowed from the bank 
and paid back with interest. 


A Job for Everybody 


After much consternation, correct- 
ing of papers, speeches, reports, and 
apparently jumbled days, we were 
finally settled. Everybody went into 
business, took upa profession, or be- 
came employed. 

We have a town manager; his 
secretary; two policemen; a tax col- 
lector; two grocery stores; two elec- 
trical shops, one of which has al- 
ready applied for bankruptcy papers; 
a beauty shop; a fine newspaper, 
which comes out once a week; two 
wholesalers who wholesale goods to 
all businesses; my secretary; a doctor; 
an architect; a drug store; an auto- 
motive sales business; a sport shop, 
which has since gone thru_ bank- 
ruptcy; a real-estate dealer (each desk 
is a piece of property and has a 


SONVILLE... 


deed); and a weekly radio show, 


The radio show goes on each Fri- 


day. I have a small public-address 
system which we rig up so that the 
show can be given in one room 


(usually before a live audience, the 
seventh grade) and received in the 
eighth-grade room over the speaker, 

Shopping Day—every Thursday—is 
the day when all the stores are set 
up on desks. The banks go into full- 
scale operation and bills are paid. 
There is much buying and selling, 
Problems, difficulties, complaints, 
and suggestions are put off and in- 
vestigated fully on other days. And 
thru it all, | always lurk just around 
the corner to suggest, “You'd better 
read up on that and write us a re: 
port.” Personality plays on person- 
ality as we live together. 

Now themes are written with pur 
pose. Now speeches are made with 
definite aims in mind, and to ac 
complish those aims we are learning 
that rules of speech must be observed. 
We have seen the successful person 
go ahead in business and in politics. 
We have analyzed the situation and 
found out why he has been able to 
do this. The answers are found in al- 
most any textbook, but we have dis- 
covered them for ourselves. Now 
they have meaning for us, because 
we have lived them. 


Community Problems 


We watched the competition be- 
tween the two grocery stores with 
keen interest. Altho prices in one 
market are lower, we wondered why 
people were still buying from the 
other store. In fact, the higher-priced 
store was outselling the other. 

We found the answer in_person- 
ality, advertising skill, cleanliness, 
and efficient management. The per- 
sonality discovery was very impor- 
tant; it has led some of the students 
to analyze themselves and _has 
brought about some adjustments in 
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their behavior toward other people. 

The mathematics instructor 
tcaches budgeting to the class. He has 
also taught percent in relation to 
our banker, principles of geometry 
in relation to our architect, and tax 
problems in relation to our tax col- 
lector. He has even inaugurated a 
system of stocks and bonds. 

The doctor of Sunville, who is the 
son of a physician, checks the food 


issue of gambling, which they recog- 
nized as a possible development at 
their proposed race track; the social 
problem which gambling presents; 
its detraction from honest work; and, 
finally, the time we could waste with 
that type of frivolity when we had 
serious living to do in Sunville. These 
arguments presented a_ staggering 
blow to the proponents of the track. 

But I didn’t let it rest there. That 


an eighth-grade “town” where 


young citizens practice 


good community living 


lists which each person keeps. He has 
read books on diet and is qualified 
to approve or disapprove what we 
are arranging for meals during the 
week. Health becomes a major factor 
in many of our discussions. 

The citizens committee has made 
an investigation of current banking 
practices with the result that our 
two Sunville banks have revised 
their systems, issuing checks, bank 
books, and statements. In order to ex- 
plain all of this to the class, we sent 
a formal invitation to the economics 
class in the highschool. They sent us 
three able counselors who explained 
the use of the mimeographed checks. 


The Race Track 

The citizens greeted me at the door 
one day, saying a race track was to 
be formed in the town. They were 
excited and pointed out that pro- 
ceeds would go to the community. 

Here was another teaching oppor- 
tunity for me. I asked, “Are you all 
aware that a race track is to be built 
in our town? Are all in favor of the 
move?” 

The chairman of the citizens com- 
mittee was not, and he stood to speak. 
Then four people who were in the 
affirmative and four who were in the 
negative had a debate. 

It wasn’t long before everyone 
could see the affirmative was heading 
for inevitable defeat. The negative 
team spoke of things which I 
wouldn’t have believed were in the 
minds of 13-year olds—the moral 
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night each person, burning with con- 
viction, went home and wrote an 
opinion. The class was opposed. 

If the affirmative side had won, 
guidance would have been essential 
in preparing the necessary regula- 
tions and requirements for setting up 
the track. There would have been 
activities such as interviewing re- 
sponsible citizens in the town of 
Ashland, giving full reports on their 
views, and writing to the capital for 
information on race tracks and their 
value in taxation. 

It is the students’ town. They are 
learning by doing. If they make a 
mistake in economic or in_ social 
judgment, they are permitted to go 
ahead. They have always realized 
that should something go wrong they 
would promptly be sent upon a 
thoro and full-scale investigation of 
what happened and why. 

We are using the Bell System 
classroom telephone unit now. This 
will be tied in with each business, 
and everyone will have a chance and 
a desire to learn telephone use. 

We have experienced inflation in 
our town and can appreciate the real 
dangers which lie thére. I feel cer- 
tain that no book-learning could be 
more meaningful to boys and girls of 
this age than the experience of seeing 
their dollars become less and _ less 
valuable, until only thru drastic tax- 


ation by the government were we 
able to pull ourselves out. 


Just the Beginning 
The possibilities for further learn- 
ing are inexhaustible. The whole 
venture is still in the formative stage. 
I am sure that with more experience 
the educational horizons can be 
pushed back even further. 
Direct evaluation has been an in- 
teresting activity for us. Each mem- 
ber of the town writes from time to 
time papers entitled, “What I Have 
Learned by Living in Sunville.” 
This information about the stu- 
dents and their progress helps me to 
see further possibilities for directing 
reading and class activities. 
We gathered a list of topics the 
other day for selfevaluation. Each 
pupil rated himself perfect, good, 
fair, poor, or failure in these cate 
gories: 
[1] Business sense 
[2] Cleanliness in business and dress 
|3] Neighborliness 

4] Citizenship 


| 
[5] Personality worth 
|6] Governmental understanding 
[7] Economic understanding 
[8] Writing 
[9] Reading 
[10] Speaking 
[11] Letter writing 
[12] Health habits (food, etc.) 
[13] Insurance understanding 
[14] Banking principles 
[15] Mathematics in life 
[16] Bookkeeping 
[17] Public meetings 
[18] Debating skill 
[19] Budgeting 
[20] Tax system 
[21] Monev 


A Matter of Timing 


The most important talent which 
should be developed and used in 
teaching, it seems to me, is a sense 
of timing. Poor timing leaves a trail 
of fallen units—heaps of rubbish 
which could have been castles, left 
there to remind us of our failures. 

Teaching is selling. Guided by 
readiness to read, spell, swim, or buy 
a brush, we must become tuned to 
the attitude of the customer, take 
ripe situations, and turn them into 
gainful experiences. 

It is comparatively easy to organ- 
ize a unit and present it to a class. 
But the extra effort spent on the in- 
troduction and class development ol 
a project is well worthwhile. Sunville 
proved that to me. + 
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4 OO is has available for classroom use a : 





variety of teaching aids which sel- len 
dom found their way into the school ins 
FOR TEACHING of yesterday. Motion-picture films, wi 
slides, radio, illustrated books, mod- ins 
els, exhibits, recordings, dioramas, wl 
filmstrips, and posters are but a few sh 
£ . , of these new materials now found tit 
The modern instructional-materials center almost everywhere. 
offers every type of learning resource. In order that these teaching aids a 
may be on hand in the classroom m 
at the precise moment when they th 
AMO DE BERNARDIS are needed, it is necessary to pro- al 
Modern education, like modern vide a pattern of organization which m 
industry, has found new tools, meth- will select, purchase, advertise, cir- ta 
Mr. De Bernardis is msi poste ods, and technics to aid it in doing culate, pick up, repair, and do what- el 
ils Portland. Oregon, Public Schools, More effective job. Today, thanks ever else may be necessary to get | dl 
to scientific invention, the teacher maximum educational benefit out p 
of these important elements in the ul 


I—RECORDINGS — Disc 
and tape recordings are find- 
ing favor with many teachers. 
A large collection of these 
materials is available thru 
the center. 
























teaching process. 


3—RADIO — Radio 
provides an effective 
means of bringing to 

the student current 
events, dramatization, 
panels, etc. The instruc- 

tional center, either i 
operating its own sta- | 
tion or working in co- } 
operation with com- | 
mercial stations, pro- 

vides the teacher with 

much valuable learning 
material not obtainable 

in any other way. 


2—PRODUCTION OF RE- 
CORDINGS — The _instruc- 

tional center provides facili- 
ties for the production of 1 
local materials. Tape and 1 
disc recordings can be made 
cheaply, and a library can be 
produced inexpensively. 
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The logical solution to the prob- 
lem is the full development of an 
instructional-materials center which 
will provide the teacher with any 
instructional aid or device he needs 
when he needs it, and if necessary, 
show him how to use it most effec- 
tively. 

This center should be more than 
a storehouse of materials and equip- 
ment. It must be a place to which 
the teacher can come for help on 
any problem relating to teaching 
materials. The center should con- 
tain workshop space so that teach- 
ers can learn how to use various 
devices and materials and how to 
produce other materials for use in 
their classrooms. 


5—-FILM SELECTION—Teachers and 
pupils are encouraged to assist in the 
selection of teaching aids in order to 
help the center help them. 


6—INSTRUCTION—Teachers need 
help in learning how to use the newer 
types of equipment. Here teachers 
learn to use the overhead projector. 


7—SLIDE PRODUCTION—With materials from the center, students 
make slides to illustrate a symphony. 
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It should have an adequate and 
dependable distribution system so 
that teachers can rely on its service. 
Also needed is an adequate main- 
tenance system so that materials and 
equipment will always be in good 
condition. In addition, it should 
provide means for production by 
the center staff of aids which cannot 
be obtained from other sources. 


In the final analysis, the materials 


4—FILMS — Teachers 
can find a ready source 
of films at the instruc- 
tional center. 











center should provide all things t> 
all teachers in this matter of instruc- 
tional tools needed to interest and 
inform the minds of learners. 

The pictures on these pages, taken 
by the Portland, Oregon, center, 
indicate some of the materials and 
services available from an instruc- 
tional materials center. 

[See also next page.]} 











8—VIEWERS—The world can 
be brought into the classroom 
and seen in three dimensions 
thru the use of the stereoscope. 














TOOLS FOR TEACHING 


(continued) 









































9—BOOK SELECTION 
—No longer is one 
textbook sufficient for 
modern education. 
Teachers also select 
supplementary books 
at the center. 


12—FIELD TRIPS— 
Field trips are often 
arranged by the cen- 
ter. Here, students 
are seeing the port 
and learning about its 
many complex opera- 
tions and its impor- 
10 CLASSROOM BOOKS ee ee 
Books for all age groups and 
for all purposes are supplied 
by the center and are used in 
classrooms thruout the city. 


I3—-RESOURCE 
PEOPLE AND ARTI- 
FACTS—A resource 
visitor on South 
America is giving a 
class a vicarious ex- 
perience which is 
much more vivid and 
dynamic than can be 
derived from any 
textbook. This service 
and the artifacts are 
provided by the cen- 


ter. 


1 1—THREE - DIMENSIONAL. 
AlDS—Models, exhibits, dio- 
ramas are useful in all class- 
rooms. The expense involved 
in many of these items is too 
great for every school to build 
its own. By having a supply 
of these aids available at the 
center, all teachers can ob- 
tain them when needed. 


| 
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Local associations and public relations 


GILES COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


A LAY-PROFESSIONAL conference came as the culmina- 
tion of the 1950 American Education Week program of 
the Giles County [Virginia] Education Association. 

We felt that public participation in our activities 
would be good public relations. So we modeled our pro- 
cedure along lines similar to our state organization's 
annual late-summer lay-professional conference. Held 
on the final day of AEW, the conference discussed 
“What Are the Fundamentals of Education for Giles 
County Children?” 

We invited every organization within our county to 
send a delegate to this meeting. Likewise, all of our 
professional personnel were invited to attend. As a 
result we had at our one-day conference representatives 
of some 50 lay organizations and about 75 teachers. 
Delegates represented churches, service clubs, 
sion: ul clubs, PTAs, industries, and businesses. 
of the professional stafl were present. 

The program opened with a panel discussion of the 
general topic by representatives of community groups. 
Viewpoints of a clergyman, a banker, a highschool stu- 
dent, a college president, the state department of edu- 
cation, the schoolboard, the board of supervisors, indus- 
try, and business were expressed. 


protes- 


All levels 


With the spe akers’ ideas as starting points, the assem- 
bly divided into small groups in which each delegate 
had opportunity to offer his thoughts. In the final ses- 
sion, the entire conference heard summaries from the 
small groups and an evaluation of the meeting. 

Much favorable publicity of the work of the associa- 
tion was received preceding and following the con- 
ference. Newspaper coverage included preconference 
articles and extensive postconference writeups and _ pic- 
tures. Our local radio station ¢arried a preview speaker 
and made a transcription for later broadcast of certain 
parts of the meeting. 

Thru this meeting the public came to feel an interest 
in our association. We went back to our schools with a 
better understanding of the public’s wishes, and they 
returned to their respective positions with a more sym- 
pathetic attitude toward our problems. 

—MORRIS S. TISCHLER, former president of the Giles 
County Education Association, now principal, Stanley 
Highschool, Stanley, Virginia. 


JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORGANIZATION and cooperation were the keys to the 
success of the 1950 American Education Week. observ- 
ance in the Johnstown, Pennsylvania, public schools. 
With the participation of surrounding boroughs the 
observance was on a much larger scale than usual. Most 
of the 400 teachers of the city system took part. 

Plans were laid well in advance by seven committees: 
advertising, churches, and newspapers; elementary pro- 
gram and displays; secondary displays; posters; radio; 
television; and mothers’ league. 

Nineteen merchants donated window space. Exhibits 
were displayed from classes in art, music, geography, 
history, special education, science, commercial arts, Eng- 
lish, printing, and general elementary education. 

Newspapers and radio stations carried advance pub- 
licity. NEA mats were used. Pictures, editorials, and fea- 
ture articles appeared during the week. Print-shop boys 
mounted 150 NEA posters for store windows. Vocational 
classes designed 25 posters for streetcars and buses. 
‘T heaters showed the AEW trailer. 

Local church leaders called the attention of then 
congregations to the importance of the week, and many 
used sermons on the Sunday theme of moral and spir- 
itual values. Booklets on the general theme and daily 
topics went to Ministerial Association members. 

Spot announcements of educational facts were made 
by local radio stations. Slides of school activities were 
used as fillers between programs on the local television 
station. WJAC gave special time to a series of 30 slides, 
which had been photographed during school hours and 
showed all types of activities. 

The highschool dramatics class wrote and produced a 
play with sound effects for radio. 
elementary-school music broadcast. 


There was also an 


Every pupil took home an invitation announcing 
openhouse and special visiting days. Regular classroom 
work was developed in the elementary grades. The sec- 
ondary schools held special assemblies. 

The Johnstown 
program. 


Teachers Association financed the 
And the spontaneous response of parents and 
the general public showed the worthwhileness of Ameri- 
can Education Week. 

RUTH PENDER AND MARY KOCHER, 
co-chairmen. 


Johnstown AEW 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL ANDI 


Oo RICHEST TREASURE of our American heritage is the demo- You 

cratic aspiration. Deep within this heritage lies our commitment to tho 
public education, a commitment which has grown constantly stronger with You 
the years. We believe that our public schools are our chief and most effec- | the 
tive means of making this democratic aspiration fully meaningful in the ten 
lives of succeeding generations. 

Tue public school can meet its responsibility effectively only if it considers To 
the diversity of interest and experience which characterizes the communi- ih 
ties of our land. To bar from the school any sincere and honest view is to Te. 
deny the essence of the democratic aspiration; to give priority to a single sol 
exclusive system of beliefs would likewise deny the essence of this aspiration. "? 

Tue success with which the public school does its job depends upon the sin 
interest, support, and participation of all the citizens of every American a 
community. But more than this, it depends upon their understanding of 
those educational principles and practices without which the democratic as- Te 
piration cannot survive. w 

Au who are engaged in the work of American public education must be. _ 
free to pursue such principles and practices. 

T 


They Must Be Free... T 
t] 


To provide learning situations which exemplify democracy at its best. 


O 
Young people are entitled to be respected as individuals, respected for what they p 
are and what they may become. C 
S 
C 
s 


Young people to the extent of their growth and ability are entitled to deal with 
the conditions and problems of their times. 


Young people are entitled to such knowledge and experience as are appropriate 
to the nature of the problems under study. 


Young people should learn that all ideas thoughtfully expressed are entitled to 
thoughtful consideration. 


The Educational Profession Stands Firm in Devotion | t 
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THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Young people are entitled to the opportunity to develop the habits of critical 
thought which democratic society requires. lt 


Young people are entitled to build their own beliefs on the basis of the facts, 


theories, forces, and experiences which affect the judgments of citizens on con- 
temporary issues. 


To participate as individuals in constructive citizenship and democratic 
practices. 


Teachers and administrators must show faith in the cooperative analysis and 
solution of common problems of youth and adults. 


Teachers and administrators must encourage young people to locate, use, and 
evaluate relevant materials of instruction as they identify and analyze signifi- 
cant and contemporary problems and form judgments about them. However, 
they must not direct or compel any particular judgments. 


Teachers and administrators must protect young people from those groups 
which would limit freedom to learn and to know. 


Teachers and administrators must accept their responsibility to treat ideas, is- 
sues, groups, and individuals with fairness. 


Teachers and administrators have an obligation to assume all of the rights and 
responsibilities which are the prerogatives of their fellow citizens. 


Teachers and administrators must accept the responsibility of working with 
their fellow citizenry toward wider understanding and acceptance of the role 
of the public school in the American community. 


America stands before the world dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created free and equal. Each citizen has the privilege and the obligation of 
sharing this aspiration with others. The educational profession has the moral 
obligation of helping young people to grow steadily in their ability to under- 
stand the democratic aspiration and to contribute to its enrichment. 


This statement has been approved by the following organizations: 


American Association of School Administrators; American Library Association; Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development; American Textbook Publishers Institute; Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom, NEA; Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA; John Dewey 
Society; National Association of Secondary-School Principals; National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Thru Education, NEA; National Council for the Social Studies. 


Copies of this statement, in three colors, may be obtained from the NEA; one copy, 10¢; addi- 
tional copies, 3¢ each. 


to Its Main Task, the Development of Free Men. 
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DO YOU SCATTER PAPERS? 


Mind Your 
Hall 
Manners 


BOBBIE GODLOVE CLARK 


Vrs. Clark is a teacher in the art and 
English departments of Turner High- 
school, Turner, Kansas. 





ARE YOU CARELESS 
WITH PENCILS? 


DO YOU ABUSE LOCKERS? 
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DO YOU THINK THE HALL 
IS THE LIBRARY? 


DO YOU RACE IN THE HALL? 
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BLOCK THE STAIRS? 


DO YOU TUSSLE IN THE HALL? 














IT IS A 


Golden Age tor Arithmetic 


says IDA M. HEARD 


who describes some homemade 


" reEN your books to page 145, 
4} children. You see tables of 
length, area, and volume. Go home 
and memorize these tables. Let your 
mothers and fathers hear you _prac- 
And if vou don’t know 
tomorrow by heart, 


tice. (pause) 
them you can 
stay after school and write the ones 
you miss 100 times.” (dead silence) 

Yes, too often this actually hap- 
pened in the early 1920s. Youngsters 
learn by many 
facts and relationships they did not 


understand. 


were forced to rote 


{ge of Experimentation 


Today we live in an age ol experi- 
mentation, an age of 
their classrooms as 
laboratories. They have all sorts of 
devices which enable each child to 
do a little exploring on his own. 

Ihe hesitates to 
hand down facts as much as his pred- 


discovery. 


Teachers use 


teacher today 


ecessors did. He wants to stimulate 
intellectual curiosity. Suppose Mary 
forgets the sum of 4 and 4 is 8. She 
has manipulative materials with 
which she can reconstruct the fact. 

Mary’s teacher has trained her to 
be resourceful, and Mary will feel 
more secure in her number work 
since she does not have to rely on 
memory alone. She  has_ learned 
something more important than to 
poll-parrot) an answer; she has 
learned to help herself. 

More and more, teachers find that 
this exploratory stage of learning 
pays great dividends in developing a 
proper attitude toward the study of 
numbers. Ingenious arithmetic teach- 
ers have created many multisensory 
aids. Three are described and _pic- 
tured in this article. 


Vrs. Heard is assistant. professor of 
mathematics, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana. 


manipulative devices for teaching. 


Number-Pattern Box 
| DRAWING BI 


can be 
made from an apple box. Ours is 
314" x SY” x 124%”. It has 10 holes, 
5 to a row, bored in the top of the 
box. These hold 10 rubber balls. 
Under each row is a sliding panel. 
When the panels are pulled out, the 
balls drop into the box. They may 
be removed thru a door in the box. 
A first-grade teacher will find much 
use for this aid. For example: 

[1] Pupils can build number se- 
quences from ,1 to 10 by adding a 
ball at a time. 


\ numbei -pattern box 


{2} Pupils can recognize number 
»atterns from | to 10 without count- 
| ; 
ing, by seeing their subgroups. Balls 
of 2 different dramatize the 
subgroups. Thus, the 10-pattern may 
be scen as a combination of 2 sub- 
groups, 6 white balls and 4 black 


colors 


ones. 

[3] Pupils can see the difference 
between the structure of odd and 
even numbers. 

If a child uses black balls in the 
left row and white balls in the right 
row of the box, the even-number pat- 
terns will look like this: 
BW BW BW BW 
@oe@e0e@eo0 ed 

2 @®OoO @Oo0O 

4 @ oO 
6 


eee 
OOO 


B 
@o 
@0o 
@0o 
@o 
@0o 


Odd numbers will look like this: 
BW BW BW BW BW 
@ @®oeo @oO 
* @oO @0O 

* @o 
2 e 


toe 
~s 


O0O0O0 


J 


/ 
9 


The child can see that the struc- 
ture of odd numbers is different from 
that of even numbers. The same two 
numbers added together result in 
even numbers: 1412, 2-4 2—4, 
3+3=—6, 4+4+4=—8, and 5+5—10. 
Consecutive numbers added together 


result in odd numbers: 0-+1=1, 
1+2—3, 2+3=—5, 34+4=7, and 
4+ 5—9. 


Appreciating this difference be- 
tween the structure of odd and even 
numbers will be a great help in mas- 
tering primary addition and subtrac- 
tion facts later on. 

[4] Pupils can see even numbers 
grow by adding 2. If the child puts 2 
balls down, 


and adds 2 more, 


the 4-pattern results, 
e@ ®@ 
* 


By recording this process as follows: 


24 2an4, 
442—06, 
6-4 LanG. 


and 8+ 2—10, 


BWM thar mumbo 


Ane 


1000 +100 FIO+K =I, 





ZA 
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the child sees a difference of 2. be- 
tween consecutive even integers. 

[5] Pupils can see odd numbers 
grow by adding 2. This can be 
worked out in the same way as above. 
Here, the child sees a diiference of 2 
between consecutive odd integers. 

[6] Pupils can see that subtracting 
2 from any odd or even integer leaves 
the next smaller odd or even integer. 

[7] Pupils can invent number 
“stories,” or problems, which their 
classmates can work out on the box. 
Such training helps break down the 
fear of solving verbal problems, 
which is so common among children. 


Place-V alue Holders 
[DRAWING A] 

Teachers of the first 7 grades may 
use place-value holders. They need 
4 containers graduated in size so that 
each one will fit inside the next 
larger one. We use tin cans. 

Labels for each container mark 
the ones, tens, hundreds, and thou- 
sands places. We also use wooden 
applicators (purchased from the 
drugstore and dyed red) and a few 
rubber bands to bundle the sticks. 
There are many uses for this device. 

[1] Pupils can build the numbers 
from 1 to 1000. 

Two children can play this game 
at once. As one child places a stick in 
the ones holder, the other records 
the numbers. When the tenth stick is 
added, the youngsters bundle-up the 
10 ones with a rubber band to form 
one group of 10 to be carried over 
to the tens place. In building the 
teen numbers, the children appreci- 
ate the fact that numbers beyond 10 
are pieced together as so many tens 
and so many ones. The order of the 
tens is the same as the order of the 
ones, so, at times, 23 will be read as 
“2 tens and 3 ones.” 

Other children at various times 
continue building and recording 
numbers. As soon as 10 tens are 
reached, a rubber band is_ placed 
around this group to form a unit of 
the hundreds. When 10 hundreds 
are reached, the children bundle 
them into one unit and transfer it 
to the thousands place. 


| DRAWING B] 


The youngsters may play other 
games, too. As one of them calls out 
a number, such as 202, another con- 
structs it. Two bundles of hundreds 
go in the hundreds holder; the tens 
holder remains empty; and 2 single 
sticks go in the ones holder. 

‘This game can be reversed by hav- 
ing a child build a number, such as 
1111, for another child to write on 
the board. This number shows 10 as 
the base of our number system. The 
children could express it as 1000+ 
100-+-10-++1. After they have studied 
exponents, they can write it as 10°+- 
102+ 10*+-10°. 

{2} Pupils can learn to think of a 
number in more than one way. 

Take the number 3000, for ex- 
ample. Many college freshmen have 
learned to think of this number in 
only one way—3000 ones. Why not 
also think of the number as 300 tens? 
Then students will better under- 
stand the process of borrowing in the 
subtracting of 1387 from 3000, for 
example. If we borrow 10 from the 
300 tens, we have 299 tens left and 
the whole problem is simplified. 

Or take this example in division: 

7/364 

You have the problem of dividing 
36 tens by 7. Therefore, you must put 
the 5 in the tens place. Then you 
have 14 ones to be divided by 7. You 
must put the 2 in the ones place. 


59 


7/364 
35 





14 
14 

The above problems were simpli- 
fied by converting a unit of a higher 
denomination into 10 units of the 
next lower denomination. Addition 
and multiplication problems with 
carrying require 10 units of a lower 
denomination to be converted into 
a unit of the next higher denomina- 
tion. 

Students are better prepared to 
understand both processes if, thru 
the place-value holders, they have 
learned -to think of numbers in dif- 
ferent ways. 

3] Pupils can 
fractions. 





picture decimal 
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By reversing the cans, teachers re- 
veal to the children a new set of 
labels: ones, tenths, hundredths, and 
thousandths. ‘The 
which formerly represented thou- 
sands, now represents ones. Each 
denomination to the right of the 
ones will be one-tenth of the preced- 
ing unit, just as each denomination 
to the left of the ones place was 10 
times the unit to its right. 

This shows, as Diagram 1 indi- 
cates, that the ones place is the cen- 
ter of our number system. It helps 
answer the $64 question that chil- 
dren wonder about: “Why is the 
first place to the right of the decimal 
point called tenths, while the second 
place to the left is called tens?” 

The teacher can show pupils that 
the decimal point separates whole 


JY Your Fingertihs 


Wuart do you do while you perform 
your routine “police duties” in the 
lunchroom, corridor, and studyhall? 
Rather than reflect, “I thought I was 
going to teach; instead, I'm clerk and 
policeman,” why not try this? 


largest bundle, 





Greet all students who come your 
way, whether you know them or not. 
Young people, incredible as it seems, 
are over-awed by teachers. They appre- 
ciate teacher awareness of students. 

Isn't that fellow named Sam? 
Seems to me he gave a fine talk in as- 
sembly yesterday. He isn’t in my class, 
but he’d appreciate a compliment. 

The boy with braces on his teeth 
is pretty noisy for the lunchroom. 
Might have a chat with him. Oh, the 
braces were his idea to straighten his 
teeth. Yes, they're expensive, but he’s 
working to pay the bill. No, they don’t 
hurt much. They don’t keep him from 
making noise, either, but he is sure he 
can correct that! 

. . Junie is certainly fidgety. No 
wonder! She’s singing over the radio 
tomorrow. Must be sure to listen in. 

... Little 118-pound Ferman, dozing 
over his algebra here in studyhall, 
shouldn’t box so much. Last week 
neighbors turned on their television set 
just in time to see Ferman getting him- 
self knocked out in an amateur bout. 
No, it doesn’t hurt; the gloves are well- 
padded. He’s just a bit tired. 

And so it goes. You're in a laboratory 
where students can be 
humanbeings and their confidence 
won. They're at your fingertips. 

—BENJAMIN J. NOVAK, Dobbins Vo- 
cational-Technical School, and lecturer 
at Temple University, Philadelphia. 
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Diagram 1. 


| ‘amie Netea | 


Thousands 








Hundreds 


Whole Numbers 


Diagram 2. 


Mathematical Aim: 






Meaning of 
Numbers 


2. Rationalization 
of Processes 


numbers from fractions. But the ones 
place, not the decimal point, is the 
center of the number system. 


String of 100 Spools 
[DRAWING C]| 


If teachers have dressmakers save 
spools of the same size for them, they 
can make strings of 100 spools; 50 of 
these can be dyed one color and 50 
another. The spools should be ar- 
ranged with colors alternating by 
groups of 10. They have these uses: 

[1] Pupils can see the structure of 
2-place numbers. Number 35 is seen 
as 3 groups of tens and 5 ones, yet 
there are 35 spools. The alternating 
colors show the tens plainly. 

[2] Pupils can appreciate the rela- 
tive position of numbers in each 
decade. Just as 5 lives in the middle 
of the first decade, so 15, 25, and 95 
live in the middle of their respective 
decades. 

How does this information pay 
off? It helps a child relate primary 
addition and subtraction facts to 
those of other decades. Jack knows 
that if he is at the fourth spool in the 
first decade and moves up 3 spools, 
he will be on the seventh spool. He 
sees he can be on the fourth spool in 
any decade, move up 3 spools, and be 
on the seventh spool of that decade. 
‘The same principle holds for sub- 
traction. 

[3] Pupils can see the ease of add- 


Center 


Number 
System 


Child 


Tenths | Hundredths 





Thousandths 

















Fractions 


Social Aim: 






1. Use of Numbers in 
Everyday Affairs 


2. Use of Numbers in 
Special* Cases 


ing and of subtracting by full tens. 

In playing hide-and-go-seek many 
youngsters count by tens. It usually 
surprises them to find that adding 10 
is easy regardless of where they start. 
Yet, with the string of spools, they 
see this fact. The same goes for sub- 
tracting by tens. 

[4] Pupils can see that when 
counting by fives, the numbers alter- 
nate in the middle and at the end of 
each decade. 

[5] Pupils can see that adding 2 
gives consecutive even numbers if 
they start at 2, and consecutive odd 
numbers if they start at 1. 

[6] Pupils can learn to 
numbers to the nearest 10. 

We do not need a fancy rule for 
this procedure. A child can see that 
22 is nearer 2 tens than 5 tens, so he 
rounds the number to 20. If the 
number to be rounded is in the mid- 
dle of the decade, such as 35, an 
arbitrary decision must be made, of 
course. 


round 


[7] Pupils can learn common frac- 
tions. 

If we think of the string as a whole, 
each spool represents 1/100. ‘Ten 
spools represent 10/100 or one unit 
of the next larger denomination, 
1/10. Twenty-five spools can be re- 
duced from 25/100 to 14. If the thir- 
teenth, thirty-eighth, sixty-third, and 
eighty-eighth spools are cut in halves, 
and the thirty-fourth and _ sixty- 


[DRAWING C] 


seventh are cut in thirds, more frac- 
tions can be represented. 

[8] Pupils can learn decimal frac- 
tions and percentage in similar fash- 
ion. 

‘These are some of the ways that 
these aids have been used effectively, 
You will undoubtedly see other pos- 
sibilities. 


Importance of Decimals 


You have probably noticed that 
each device helps children to under- 
stand the decimal nature of our num- 
ber system. Arithmetic teachers 
should begin developing this idea of 
10 in the first grade and should stress 
the concept in every grade. We have 
a decimal money 
decimal system of 


system and a 
measurement 
(metric) . The newspapers constantly 
refer to I-, 2-, and 3-place decimals. 
Any good arithmetic program con- 
siders the child and his environment 
and balances the mathematical and 
social phases of the subject. The pro- 
gram is illustrated by Diagram 2. 
\fter understanding has _ taken 
place, provision must be made for 
drill. ‘his practice need not be 
limited to mastery of facts and com- 
putation. It should include plenty 
of exercise in mental arithmetic, 
sometimes called oral figuring. We 
need this practice in thinking. Too 
often our drill has been muscular 
rather than mental. 
~ Just as the teacher explains the 
meaning of numbers, he must also 
make children aware of the everyday 
uses of arithmetic. Youngsters will 
bring in local-color problems to sup- 
plement those of the text. Helping 
pupils deal successfully with quanti- 
tative aspects of situations close at 
hand is the responsibility of every 
arithmetic teacher. 

Altho a systematic program takes 
care of the logical nature of arith- 
metic, the instruction need not be 
formal. If children are allowed to 
experience number relations in both 
mathematical and social situations, 
their study of numbers will take on 
new life. Their study of numbers 
will glow. + 
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VIRGINIA 


“At LAST the dream of the Virginia 
Education Association for a home 
commemorative of its past actom- 
plishments, worthy of its present im- 
portance, ample for existing needs, 
and adequate for its future growth, 
is being fulfilled.” With these words 
VEA Executive Secretary Robert F. 
Williams introduced the new VEA 
headquarters to the world. 

The original part of this historic 
structure was built in 1847 and re- 
modeled in 1947 without disfiguring 
its unique architecture. With the 
exception of certain exterior walls 
the building is practically new. It 
includes a board room, conference 
and reception rooms, auditorium, 
kitchen, oil heat, and air condition- 
ing; also a second floor to be used 
for rental purposes. 


ARIZONA 


THe Arizona Education Association 
celebrated its sixtieth birthday by 
dedicating its new home. The state- 
ment of dedication, inscribed on a 
plaque of boards from the White 
House, reads: “This building is ded- 
icated to the welfare of the children 
and youth of Arizona, to their 
schools, and to the profession which 
serves them.” 

This new structure is an example 
of southwest or ranch-style archi- 
tecture with colorful and functional 
interior arrangements. Rooms are 
now being used for accounting and 
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Their dreams came true 





New state education association buildings 


in Arizona and Virginia are the fulfilment 


of hopes and plans over the years. 
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The purchase price of this prop- 


erty including land, parking lots, 
furniture, and furnishings was 
$200,000. Nearlv 55°, is available 


if 
from VEA permanent funds and the 








sale of present The re 
mainder will be financed from rent- 
ing the second floor of the new 
property, plus an annual appropria- 
tion from the VEA operating fund. 


property. 





records, AEA Group Insurance, con- 
ferences, and executive offices. “The 
lot is large enough to provide for 
future building expansion and ade- 
quate offstreet parking. The grounds 
are yet to be landscaped. 


MASHEK AND ZIEGLER 


“The contract was let in May 1950 
at $18,400. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing our building completed and paid 
for in these times of spiraling costs,” 
declares AEA executive secretary 
Walter Maxwell. 
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‘AMERICA TODAY IS 


The Last Best Hope of Earth 


S WE view the downfall of basic 
liberties all over the world, we 
realize that here in America we have 
an almost perfect structure and en- 
vironment for securing justice and 
freedom. But securing justice and 
freedom is never a fixed achieve- 
ment. It is a growth. 
Whether we regard democracy as 
a system of selfgovernment, or as the 
way of life in which equality among 
individuals is generally recognized, 
America as nearly approaches de- 
mocracy as any country in the world. 


Faith Is Prerequisite 

sut its inestimable privileges will 
not be maintained unless we create 
for ourselves and among our youth 
faith in our free ideals. Faith, the 
substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen, is the 
prerequisite not only of religion but 
also of freedom. 

How many of us define our faith 
in America? It is a faith based upon 
the dignity of mankind and the ex- 
istence in humanbeings of inalien- 
able rights. These rights have been 
set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, and the 
Gettysburg Address, but their scope 
and meaning are unrevealed to hun- 
dreds of thousands of our citizens. 
We need a rededication of American 
faith clearly defined and acted upon. 

Each one of us should say in his 
mind and heart: “This country be- 
longs to me, and I cherish it. I be- 
lieve in the right of humanbeings to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; in freedom of the press, of 
speech, and of assembly; and in the 
right to worship God according to 
one’s own conscience. I believe in 
the right of all individuals to justice, 
and in the other rights enumerated 
in the Declaration and the Constitu- 
tion. I believe that these rights be- 
long to others as well as to me and 





The Honorable Florence E. Allen is 
United States circuit judge, district of 
northern Ohio. This article is adapted 
from her address before the Sixth Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship. 
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that I have not only the privilege 
to enjoy them but the obligation to 
cherish and maintain them.” 

We have to teach youth the mean- 
ing of this creed in terms of life to- 
day. When we think of what Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews have 
suffered in Europe, freedom of 
religion takes %n new meaning. 

When American citizens vanish 
behind the Iron Curtain into tor- 
ture, when representatives of the 
press are jailed, when millions of 
men and women are held in slave 
labor camps—we begin to under- 
stand what liberty means in terms 
of life and happiness, and that it 
exists here to an extent 
surpassed, 


nowhere 


It Can Happen Here 

We grew up in this country, and 
we take its privileges for granted. 
The colossal task we face now is to 
make American ideals live, for other- 
wise we shall lose our freedom. 

Our very mechanical mastery 
makes us disregard the fact that 
many things, including American 
principles, are not easily replaced. 


but we need a renaissance 
of faith in integrity, 
freedom, and justice, 


declares 


FLORENCE E. ALLEN 


If I break a towel rod, I can buy one 
at the 10¢-store; but if we break 
America, the freedom meant to. be 
here can perhaps never be rebuilt. 

Since we are Americans, we must 
cherish and preserve America not 
only upon the bloody Korean front 
but also in the equally desperate 
fields where men of alien creed and 
morals seek to take the country from 
us. Without our faith in American 
principles of integrity, freedom, and 
justice, acted upon with fighting 
power, we may lose the America that 
we love so much—the country which 
today, more even than in Lincoln’s 
time, is the last best hope of earth. + 





More Than a Wish 


Mi ore than a wish, more than a pretty 
ideal of wellmeaning philosophers, the 
United Nations is a going concern. It is 
six years old. It has not attained perma- 
nent world peace, or freed every part of 
the world from hunger, or accomplished 
perfect international understanding — 
not in six years. But in this time it has 
taken longer steps toward these goals 
than any other agency in the history of 
mankind. 

In Palestine, Kashmir, Indonesia, 
Iran, Syria, Lebanon, Berlin, Greece, 
and Korea—wherever international con- 
flict has threatened—the United Nations 
has explored every method for prevent- 
ing war: by active mediation; by orders 
to stop fighting; by persuading disputing 
nations to negotiate directly; and, final- 
ly, by calling upon the armed forces of 
its member states. 

This great and growing congress of 





nations has fought flood, famine, and 
sickness. It has sent missions of experts 
around the globe to provide technical 
assistance to countries that need it. It 
has taken steps to curtail illegal produc- 
tion and distribution of narcotics. It has 
sent food and relief to distressed chil- 
dren. Its charter provides the best hope 
for future worldwide unity of nations 
and people. 

The United Nations is now costing 
each American about 60 cents a year. 
Do you think it’s worth the money? It 
needs your 60 cents. But, above all else, 
it needs your faith. Believe in it with 
all your heart. Work for it, talk for it, 
give to it. Nothing will repay you more. 
The health and progress and peace of 
the world are the richest dividends you 
can reap. No other dividends are worth 
anything without these. 

—Prepared by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN I 
for the National Citizens Committee for 
UN Day. 
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In the nursery school conducted 
by the Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Public School System highschool 
students learn how to take prop- 
er care of young children. 


ONG before Mr. Belvedere made 
i baby-sitting a respectable oc- 
cupation for nonparents, it was a 
popular activity for teenage  stu- 
dents. Baby-sitters were in such de- 
mand in some places that students 
organized “‘unions,” agreed on a scale 
of prices, and set up employment 
bureaus. Baby-sitting became a busi- 
ness. 

Then came devastating cartoons 
caricaturing the bobby-soxer as an 
irresponsible teenager who raided 
the icebox and jitterbugged with 
the crowd, until Mommy and Daddy 
arrived after midnight to discover 
Junior sailing boats on the bath- 
room floor. 

As a result of this criticism, stu- 
dent journalists advised baby-sitters 
to sit alone, study, get the telephone 
number where the baby’s parents 
could be reached, familiarize them- 
selves with the house, and look at 
the baby occasionally to see whether 
it was breathing or not. 

When sitters were asked to stay 
with children not already in bed, 
new problems arose. To learn how 
to cope with them, students in a 
New York school formed a club. In 
Virginia a group petitioned for a 
baby-sitting class to be taught. In 
one school the home-economics class 
presented an assembly on entertain- 
ing and caring for babies. 


Official Action 


Then came official action. In 1946 
a four-day training course for baby- 
sitters was held in the senior high- 
school at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
under the supervision of the State 
Employment Service, with Red Cross 
cooperation. The session discussed at- 
titudes and responsibilities, common 
hazards, entertaining small children, 
and baby handling. Boys, too, at- 
tended the course. 

As homemaking assumed an im- 
portant place in life-adjustment edu- 
cation, many schools instituted child- 
care units. Attention was focused on 
real babies and children. 

At Polytechnic Highschool in 
Long Beach, California, every girl 
takes a semester course in home man- 
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aty- Sitting 


IS GROWING UP 


agement. The girls study children 
who come to the nursery school. 

They learn to appreciate children 
and to recognize their rights and 
privileges. In aiding the teachers, 
the girls give the children midmorn- 
ing lunch and a tonic; help children 
distinguish their own belongings and 
put them in place; and interest the 
children in new foods and encourage 
them to eat them properly. 

On the playground the girls lead 
children in appropriate games and 
help them to use sandboxes, slides, 
and swings safely. They guide chil- 
dren in indoor activities, such as 
clay modeling, finger-painting, story- 
telling, and singing. 

In Grosse Pointe, Michigan, girls 
in homemaking classes spend a half 
day each week for five weeks with 
kindergarten and primary teachers. 


They supervise playground activities, 
read to the children, and observe the 
work of teachers. The children’s 
librarian instructs them in the art 
of story-telling and schedules them 
for Saturday afternoon story hours. 

Sophomore girls at Spearsville 
Highschool in Lillie, Louisiana, ob- 
served and recorded the health hab- 
its of first-graders for a full year in 
a course on nutrition education. 
They actually improved the health 
of the children by providing nourish- 
ing recess lunches. 

The home-economics department 
at La Porte, Indiana, Highschool 
conducted a nursery school for one 
week. The students taught songs, 
told stories, took children for walks, 
supervised games, helped with hand- 
work, and served balanced lunches. 

The sociology class at Hinsdale, 


Highschools are helping baby-sitters 


learn how to do their work better. 
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Illinois, Highschool helped at the 
community y school. The 
class was concerned with differences 
in play 


nursery 


and recrea- 
tion of children of various ages. 


characteristics 


s0YS are not entirely neglected in 
field. be, for 
many parents prefer them as_ baby- 
sitters. 


this They should not 


\ decade ago the highschool 
in Fort Morgan, Colorado, arranged 
a one-month exchange of boys’ in- 
dustrial-arts and girls’ homemaking 
classes. 

home-and-familv- 


life and the home-nursing courses at 
Reagan 


Students in the 


Highschool in Houston, 
Texas, receive practice in caring for 
small children. Each girl learns to be 
responsible and understanding. She 
also makes baby clothes and tovs. 
\s part of a unit on child care, 
girls at Central Highschool, Kansas 
City, Missouri, studied appropriate 
toys for children. Then 
that would be 


they made 


toys educational as 
well as entertaining. In other schools 
boys repair or make toys. 

lhe South Gate, California, High- 
school recently instituted a 10-lesson 
baby-sitting course and developed a 
selfrating questionnaire for the use 
of students after completion of the 
course. 

It is not uncommon to find a stu- 
cent-operated employment bureau 
under the supervision of the guid- 
ance office or to see in a highschool 
paper a directory of baby-sitters. 

In some places 
school - community 


such excellent 
relations exist 
that students go into selected homes 
part of every day and study the care 
of the child under the tutelage 
of the mother. In many instances 
the home is one in which the student 


is employed as a baby-sitter. 





Second - fland Conventions 


Pv listened—we all have—to hun- 
dreds of reports on professional meet- 
ings and conventions by official dele- 
gates. Some were excellent: many were 
dull. Yet so long as local, county, and 
state associations send representatives 
to meetings, they will expect the people 
they send to give at least a brief ac- 
counting. There’s not much use send- 
ing them unless they bring something 
back. 

What makes a good report by a dele- 
vate? Also, what doesn’t? 

Well, a travelog doesn’t make a good 
report. My fellow-teachers do not want 
to hear the exact time my train left 
Chicago or menus enroute. 

Neither do they want a blow-by-blow 
account of a convention. We've all 
heard reports that seemed to take as 
the meetings themselves. A 
delegate’s job is to save his fellow- 
teachers from the unimportant and in- 
significant. 


long as 


Neither do they want overemphasis 
on the social side of the meeting. Of 
course they hope their delegates had 
a good time, but who wants a tea party 
secondhand? 

What do your fellow-teachers want? 

They want to know the things you 
learned which are important to the 
home-town or home-state teachers as- 
sociation. These may be formal actions; 
they may be ideas dropped by speakers; 
they may be information picked up in 
the lobby from fellow-delegates. ‘The 
essential test, however, is their value to 
the group that sent the delegate. 


It pays to be hard-boiled in selecting 
the points you emphasize. You can't 
give, in 10 or 15 minutes, more than a 
very few Your report will be 
more valuable if it actually gets across 
one or two things than if it offers so 
many it leaves none. 


ideas. 


You can be accurate and interpretive 
at the same time. Facts are facts and 
deserve factual reporting. But you were 
sent because your fellow-teachers had 
confidence in your judgment. If in that 
judgment, the facts don’t tell the whole 
story, you can make that clear. 

Finally, as your listener, I hope you 
will be brief and informal. You know 
the sinking reaction when a returned 
delegate stands up with a sheaf of re- 
ports, mimeographed material, and 
starts thru them item by item. If you 
can possibly speak without any notes, 
I'll be grateful—provided you have 
thought beforehand about the specific 
points you want to make. 

Let’s face it. Reporting on a_pro- 
fessional meeting or convention is one 
of the most dificult and thankless tasks 
put upon us. It can be done well, how- 
ever, and when we do it well, we spread 
the values of the meeting a thousand- 
fold; when we do it badly, we have 
halted, in association, the very 
things the meeting was designed to dis- 
seminate. 


our 


—MRS. FLORENCE H. PRICE, elementary- 
Newark, New Jersey, 
and past-president of the New Jersey 
Education Association, 


school teacher, 





Honor societies and student coun- 
cils in maintain a 
baby-sitting service on a home basis 


several schools 
and/or a group nursery enterprise 
at school during PTA meetings or 
student programs. Ordinarily such 
service is preceded by study of baby- 
sitting problems. The 
really inservice training. Contacts 
thus established may help in secur- 
ing baby-sitting jobs for students. 

Schools use films on baby-care in 
family-life education. Perhaps even 
wider use could be made of films for 
students who baby-sit. 


service 1s 


Strengthening the Family 


To baby-sitting heralded 
the breakdown of the American 
family. It may be the era will pro- 
duce, instead, a generation § so 
thoroly grounded in family-life ex- 
perience and ideals that the Ameri- 


many, 


can family will be strengthened. 
—NELLIE ZEVTTA THOMPSON, associate 

editor, National Association of See- 

ondary-School Principals. 
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HE following list was selected for the 

Joint Committee of the NEA and Ameri- 
can Library Association by the librarians 
of the Denver Public Schools: Mary Lee 
Keath, director, department of library 
service; Mabel Sacra, librarian, Horace 
Mann Junior Highschool, chairman of the 
selection committee. 


Picture Books 


The Busy Man written and illus. by 
Vana Earle. A lovable old man with no 
pressing business of his own finds happiness 
in helping friends. Good illustrations. 1951. 
27p. $1.75. Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Co., 
419 4th Ave., New York 16. Gr. 1-3. 

Finders Keepers by William  Lipkind, 
illus. by Nicolas Mordvinoff. Two little 
dogs argue over the ownership of a bone 
and ask for help in making a decision. They 
learn they must solve their own problems. 
1951. 28p. $2. Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17. Gr. 1-3. 

Follow the Wind by Alvin R. Tresselt, 
illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Another colorful 
book by this outstanding author-illustrator 
team, showing both helpful and destructive 
work of the wind. 1950. 26p. $2. Lothrop, 
Lee, and Shepard Co., 419 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Gr. 1-3. 

Happy, Hero, and Judge by Hazel I. 
Dannecker, illus. by Lilian Robertson. The 
amusing story of a lonely farmer who tries 
to buy one of three puppies with entirely 
different natures. Unable to choose one, he 
finally takes all three—one to cheer him, 
one to watch his house, and one to help 
him decide things. 1950. 32p. $1.50. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2. K-Gr. 1-3. 

The Real Santa Claus by Marguerite 
Walters, illus. by Meg Wohlberg. Explains 
why there are so many Santas on street 
corners and in stores at Christmas time. 
1950. 3lp. $1. Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard 
Co., 419 4th Ave., New York 16. Gr. 1-3. 

Red Rooster by Edna Boutwell, illus. by 
Bernard Garbutt. When modern conven- 
iences replace the farm animals and limit 
the services of the old nursemaid, Red 
Rooster leads them all to a new home, not 
quite so modern, where they find happi- 
ness in being useful again. 1950. 48p. $1.75. 
Aladdin Books, 554 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. K-Gr. 1-2. 

Rosa-Too-Little written and illus. by Sue 
Felt. A passionate desire to check out library 
books the way her sister does furnishes the 
impetus for Rosa to learn to read and write. 
1950. 30p. $2. Doubleday and Co., 14 W. 
19th St., New York 20. K-Gr. 1-2. 

Stripe written and illus. by Robert M. 
McClung. The life and adventures of a 
chipmunk told by a scientist who is also 
an artist. 1951. 48p. $2. William Morrow 
and Co., 425 4th Ave., New York 16. Gr. 1-3. 

T-Bone, the Baby-Sitter written and illus. 
by Clare Turlay Newberry. The sudden mis- 
chievous rampage of T-Bone, a_ friendly 
black cat and usually a docile baby-sitter, 
causes his banishment to the country. He 
and the baby loudly protest this procedure 
until they are reunited. 1950. 30p. $1.75. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. K-Gr. 1-2. 

Where’s the Bunny written and illus. by 
Ruth Carroll. A day’s escapades of a pet 
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rabbit and a puppy are told in simple text 
with beautiful illustrations. 1950. 28p. $2. 
Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New 
York 11. K-Gr. 1. 


Stories for Younger Children 


A Cap for Mul Chand by Julie Forsyth 
Batchelor, illus. by Corinne V. Dillon. Hard 
work and bravery earn for Mul Chand, a 
boy of modern India, a cap and pair of 
sandals for his trip to Bombay. 1950. 56p. 
$2. Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Gr. 3-5. 

Centerburg Tales written and _ illus. by 
Robert McCloskey. More Homer Price tales 
for all who enjoyed the humor of the orig- 
inal Homer Price. 1951. 190p. $2.50. The 
Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York 
7. x. Sd. 

Elmer and the Dragon by Ruih S.iles 
Gannett, illus. by Ruth Chrisman Gannett. 
Elmer Elevator and his dragon are forced 
to land on a treasure island inhabited by 
escaped canaries. 1950. 86p. $2. Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Gr. 3-5. 

Ginger Pye written and illus. by Eleanor 
Estes. The adventures of the Pye family 
and their dog Ginger. The text will interest 
fans of the author’s popular Moffats, but 
her own illustrations in this book do not 
equal those of Slobodkin in the former 
books. 1951. 250p. $2.50. Harcourt, Brace, 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Gr. 4-46. 

Johnny Texas by Carol Hoff, illus. by 
Bob Meyers. A distinguished book, simply 
written, centering around 10-year old 
Johann Fredericks who arrived with his 
family from Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century and settled in Texas. 1950. 149p. 
$2.75. Wilcox and Follett Co., Chicago 5. 
Gr. 4-6. 

The Mousewife by Rumer Godden, illus. 
by William Péne Du Bois. A clever retelling 
of a story by Dorothy Wordsworth. A little 
mousewife sees the outside world thru the 
eyes of a caged dove. Outstanding illustra- 
tions. 1951. 43p. $2. The Viking Press, 18 
E. 48th St., New York 17. Gr. 3-4. 

The Roundhouse Cat, and Other Rail- 
road Animals by Freeman H. Hubbard, 
illus. by Kurt Wiese. Seven appealing tales 


based on actual incidents about animals 


and railroads. 1951. 124p. $2. Whittlesey 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Gr. 
4-6. 

This Boy Cody by Leon Wilson, illus. by 
Ursula Koering. The story of a Cumberland 
Mountain boy whose life is full of humor- 
ous adventures. 1950. 234p. $2.50. Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Gr. 3-6. 


Stories for Older Boys and Girls 


The Adventures of Wu Han of Korea by 
Albert J. Nevins, illus. by Kurt Wiese. A 
true picture of everyday Korean farm life. 
Wu Han, an orphan, escapes from his cruel 
guardian and finds refuge with a kind farm 
family. 1951. 244p. $2.50. Dodd, Mead, and 
Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16. Gr. 6-9. 

Chariot in the Sky by Arna Bontemps, 
illus. by Cyrus Leroy Baldridge. A beauti- 
fully written book in the “Land of the 
Free” series. It combines the history of the 
Jubilee Singers and the beginnings of Fisk 
University with the story of Caleb Willows, 
who was born a slave but gained his free- 
dom after the Civil War. 1951. 234p. $2.50. 
John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 7. Gr. 7-9. 

Five Boys in a Cave by Richard Church. 
Thrilling account of the exploration of a 
cave. Excellent character portrayals. 1951. 
180p. $2.50. John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 19. Gr. 7-9. 

Hetty of the Grande Deluxe by Florence 
Crannell Means, illus. by Helen Blair. 
Hetty, whose family has just moved into a 
shabby apartment house in an old section 
of Denver, learns to love the other tenants. 
She also makes a place for herself in a 
highschool where she has to compete 
against the “upper crust.” 1651. 188p. $2.50. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7. 
Gr. 7-9. 

King’s Company by Frank Ernest Hill, 
illus. by Addison Burbank. A young noble- 
man artist displeases his family and_ loses 
his inheritance by going to the Globe play- 
house of early Seventeenth-Century London. 
1950. 294p. $2.75. Dodd, Mead, and Co., 432 

ith Ave., New York 16. Gr. 8-10. 

Ride Out Singing by Alice F. 
Seventeen-year old Phyllis comes 
to Canada in 1885 from her home in Eng- 
land to keep house for her brother on his 


Loomis. 
Vernon 


homestead. A wholesome story for teenage 
girls. 1951. 224p. $2.50. Whittlesey House, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Gr. 8-16 
The Silver Wolf by Merritt 
Allen, illus. by Allan Thomas. The exciting 
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adventures of Judd Hunter and Kit Carson, 


traveling from Missouri to Santa Fe. 1951. 
216p. $2.50. Longmans, Green and Co., 55 
5th Ave.. New York 8. Gr. 7-9 


Teru, a Tale of Yokohama written and 
illus. by Crockett 


Feru, a 12-year old girl grow 


Lucy Herndon 


The ex 
periences of 


ing up in postwar Japan. 1950. 213p. $2.50 
Henry Holt and Co., 257 4th Ave., New 
York 10. Gr. 6-8 


Folklore and Fanciful Tales 


Kantchil’s Lime Pit by 
Robert W 


from 


Harold 
Kane 


Indonesia 


Courlan- 
illus. by 


of folk 
lightening 


der, \ collection 
with an 
the islands 
and the origin of the tales. 1950. 150p. $2.75. 
Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Gr. 6-9 

Legends of the North by Olivia Coolidge, 
illus. by Edouard Sandoz. Vigor of style, in 


tales en- 


introduction about 


both writing and illustration, marks the re- 


telling of these favorite Norse legends. 
1951. 260p. $3. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park St., Boston 7. Gr. 6-9. 


McWhinney’s Jaunt written and illus. by 


Robert) Lawson Professor Ambrose Au- 
gustus McWhinney, with the Z-Gas of his 


own invention in his bicycle tires, flies from 
New York to Hollywood. 1951. 76p. $2.50. 
Little, Brown, and Co., 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 6. Gr. 9 up 

Nine Tales of Coyote by Fran Martin, il- 
lus. by Dorothy McEntee. Extensive re- 
search has been done on these legends of 
the Nez their nimble 
brained animal god, Coyote. Colorful illus- 
trations. 1950. 60p. $2. Harper and Brothers, 


Perce Indians about 


19 FE. 33rd St... New York 16. Gr. 4-6. 
Peter Graves written and illus. by Wil- 
liam Péne Du Bois. A wellwritten fantasy 


concerning a 14-year old boy and an eccen- 
brie 1950. 168p. $2.50. 
18th St., New York 


inventor, 
18 E. 


Viking 


Press, 17. Gr. 6-8. 


Poetry, Plays, Music 


Boy’s Book of Verse by Helen Dean Fish, 
comp. A and revised edition of a fa- 
anthology. Sixty-three new poems 
have been included. 1951. 276p. $2.75. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 227-231 S. 6th St., Philadel- 
phia 5. Gr. 7-9. 

Cowboy Jamboree, Western Songs, and 
Lore by Harold W. Felton, illus. by Aldren 
\. Watson, musical arrangements by Edward 
S. Breck. An arrangement for young people 
of favorite cowboy songs, with each song 
preceded by an explanation of its origin 
and terms. 1951. 107p. $3. Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22. Gr. 6-9. 

Time for Poetry compiled by May Hill 
\rbuthnot, illus. by Salcia Bahne. A teach- 


new 
vorite 


er’s anthology of poems to read aloud. 
Written to accompany The New Basic 
Readers, Curriculum Foundation — Series. 


1951. 4388p. $2.50. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
133 E. Erie St., Chicago 11. Gr. 1-6. 


Biography 

Abraham Lincoln, Friend of the People 
by Clara Ingram Judson, illus. by Robert 
Frankenberg. Skillfully illustrated with 
line drawings and reproductions in color 
of 14 of the Lincoln Dioramas belonging 
to the Chicago Historical Society. 1950. 
206p. $3. Wilcox and Follett Co., 1255 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. Gr. 6-9. 


568 


Benjamin Franklin written and illus. by 
Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. A distin- 


guished biography of Benjamin Franklin 


beautifully illustrated. 1950. 48p. $2.50. 
Doubleday and Co., 14 W. 49th St... New 
York 20. Gr. 3-7. 


City Neighbor by Clara Ingram Judson, 
illus. by Ralph Ray. A biography of Jane 
Addams; outstanding for its dramatic pres 
entation of — skillfully 
1951. 1380p. $2.50. Charles Scribner's 
597 5th Ave., New York 17. Gr. 7-9 

Henry Ford, Engineer by Louise Albright 
Neyhart, illus. by Joshua Tolford 
fascinating 


selected material. 
Sons, 


Traces a 
from amusing experi- 
ments in early boyhood to the development 
of one of greatest 
1950. 210p. $2.75. Houghton 
2 Park St., Boston 7. Gr. 8-12. 

Washington, the Nation’s First Hero by 
Jeanette Eaton, illus. by Ralph Ray. A 
concise dramatic biography with lovely il- 
lustrations. 1951. 70p. S2. William 


careel 


America’s industries. 


Mifflin Co., 


Morrow 


and Co., 425 4th Ave., New York 16. Gr. 3-6. 
History 

Americans Before Columbus by Eliza- 

beth Chesley Baity, illus. with drawings 


and maps by C. B. Falls and with 32 pages 
of photographs. A) distinguished account 
of the Indians of North, Central, and South 
America from earliest preColumbian times 


thru the period of Spanish exploration. 


1951. 256p. S4. Viking Press, 18 E. 48th 
St.. New York 17. Gr. 5-9. 

The California Gold Rush by Mary 
Yonge McNeer, illus. by Lynd Ward. A 


popular title in the new “Landmark” series. 


ORDERING BOOKS 


Where there is no local bookdealer who 
can supply children’s books to schools and 
libraries at a discount, it is a good plan to 
purchase books from a book jobber. 

Jobbers handle books of all publishers. 
Purchasing from jobbers rather than di- 
rectly from each publisher is economical 
and time-saving for all but large school 
and library systems. 

There are many reliable jobbers in vari- 
ous parts of the country. A few are listed 
below: 

American News Company, 131 Varick St., 
New York. Branches in 40 cities in the 
United States and Canada. 

Baker and Taylor Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Barnes and Noble, 
York. 

Charles W. Clark Company, 45 E. 17th 
St., New York. 

H. R. Huntting Company, Inc., 100 Chest- 
nut St., Springfield, Mass. 

Library Book House, 27! Park St., West 
Springfield, Mass. 

A. C. McClurg and Company, 333 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago. 

New Method Book Bindery, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 55 E. 6th 
St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Wilcox and Follett Company, 1255 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


105 Fifth Ave., New 


1950. 184p. $1.50. Random House, 457 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22. Gr. 


1-6. Junior- 
high remedial. 


Special Subjects 

All Around You written and _ illus. by 
Jeanne Bendick. A_ science picture book 
explaining with simple words and beautiful 
pictures the world about us. 1951. 48p. $2. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Gr. 3-5. 

Atoms at Work by George P. Bischof, 
illus. by Jere Donovan. Simple drawings 


and clear explanations of molecules and 


atoms. 1951. 130p. $2.25. Harcourt, Brace, 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
Gr. 4-6. 

The Cowboy Encyclopedia by Bruce 
Grant, illus. by Jackie and Fiore Mastri. 
Brief explanations of cowboy terms and 
expressions. 1951. 160p. $2.75. Rand Mce- 
Nally and Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, 
Gr. 4-8. 

Diesel-Electric 4030 written and illus. by 
Henry Billings. An exciting tour on a 


Diesel-electric cab from New York City to 
Albany. Informative text, beautifully illus- 
trated. 1950. 69p. $2.50. Viking Press, 18 E. 
18th St., New York 17. Gr. 5-7. 

Everyday Machines and How They Work 


by Herman Schneider, illus. by Jeanne 
Bendick. Gives clear explanations of the 
workings of machines that are found in 


most homes. 1950. 192p. $2.50. Whittlesey 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Gr, 
5-7. 

Going to Camp by Helen L. Beck, illus. by 
Max Barsis. Designed to help both parents 
and children prepare for children’s camp- 
ing experiences. 1950. 163p. $1.95. Stephen 


Daye Press, Inc., (Frederick Ungar Pub. 
Co.) 105 E. 24th St., New York 10. Gr. 4-7. 
Holiday Round Up selected by Lucile 


Pannell and Frances Cavanah, ‘illus. by 
Manning de V. Lee. The significance and 
history of 27 holidays with appropriate 
stories and poems for each. Author, sub- 
ject, and title index. 1950. 335p. $3.00. 
Macrae Smith Co., Lewis Tower Bldg, 225 
S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2. Gr. 5-7. 

Insects by Herbert S. Zim and Clarence 
Cottam, illus. by James Gordon Irving. A 
guide to American insects showing 225 
species in full color. 1951. 157p. $1. Simon 
and Schuster, 1230 Ave. of the 
New York 20. Gr. 6-9. 

Partners: United Nations and Youth by 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris. Hu- 
man-interest items and pictures from more 
than 35 countries telling the dramatic story 
of the work being done by UN organiza- 
tions for the youth of the world. 1950. 206p. 
$3. Doubleday and Co., 14 W. 49th St., New 
York 20. Gr. 6-10. 

People Are Important by Eva Knox 
Evans, illus. by Vana Earle. A humorous 
text which stresses that, while people are 
all different from each other in many in- 
teresting ways, they are all alike in sharing 
the same primary needs. 1951. 86p. $2.50. 
Capitol Publishing Co., Irvington-on-Hud- 
son, New York. Gr. 4-7. 

You and Democracy by Dorothy Gordon, 
illus. by Lois Fisher and Karl Murr. A 
simple explanation with many illustrations 
of what a democracy is and how it works. 
1951. 59p. $2. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
4th Ave., New York 10. Gr. 6-9. # 
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Secondary Education and 
National Security 


HE secondary schools of the 
United States recognize the force- 
ful role which they should 


in the national defense program. 


assume 


They now have the youth who will 
soon take an active part in the mo- 
bilization of manpower and material 
for our national security. The proper 
education of these youth is of para- 
mount importance to the develop- 
ment of that national security. 
Adequate provision not only for 
the but the 
expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational children and 
youth should have priority equal to 


maintenance, also. for 


services to 


that of the Armed Forces, war pro- 
duction, and other aspects of the 
total security program. Now, and in 
the long pull ahead, ways and means 
must be found to keep the schools 
adequately — staffed, 
and accurately 
their crucial tasks. 


appropriately 
housed, geared to 

Obviously, because of the number 
of oncoming children and youth, 
these necessities mean priorities and 
allocations of material to schools for 
many years. They mean also the de- 
velopment of a greater esteem for 
those who teach. 

We realize our nation might, in 
its present enthusiasm for national 
defense, ‘make changes that would 
establish an undesirable pattern for 
secondary education for a long time. 
Administrative issues facing second- 
ary schools have been considered by 
the Committee on the Relation of 
Secondary Education to National 
Security. The proposals which follow 
made for the interests of 
youth of secondary-school age. 


are best 


National Security Program 


We recommend that, in the safe- 
guarding of national security, the 
crucial and significant role of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools be 
adequately understood and _ recog- 
nized. 

An enduring peace depends on the 
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er 


realization of this recommendation. 
The mistakes made during World 
War I and World War II must not 
be repeated. General Eisenhower has 
said, “To neglect our school system 
would be a crime against the future. 
Such neglect could well be more dis- 
astrous to all our freedoms than the 
most formidable armed 
our physical defenses. 

our schools are concerned, 


assault on 
Where 
no 
ternal threat can excuse negligence; 
no menace can justify a halt to prog- 
ress.”” 


ex- 


Stay-in-School Policy 


We recommend that all secondary 
schools emphasize and implement a 
policy which encourages all youth to 
remain in secondary school until 
graduation. 

Highschool graduation is recog- 
nized as essential to the best inter- 
ests of all youth and of the nation. 
Initial placement in occupational 
life is conditioned upon an educa- 
tional level represented by gradua- 
tion from the secondary school. 

The Armed Forces have stated re- 
peatedly that youth can best serve 
their country by remaining in school 
until graduation highschool. 
Initial classification, efficiency in*per- 


from 


formance, and speed of promotion in 
all branches of the Armed Forces are 
related to the educational 
the members. 
Representatives of all branches of 
the Armed 


level of 


assured educa- 
tional leaders in a conference with 
them on October 19, 1950, that all 


Forces 


the Armed 
Forces would be instructed to advo- 
cate a Stay-in-school-until-graduation 
policy. This is in accordance with the 
provisions in the Selective Service 
Act, “that any registrant who, on the 
eighteenth anniversary of the date 
of his birth is successfully and satis- 
factorily pursuing a standard course 
of study, on a fulltime basis in a 
highschool or a 


recruitment officers of 


institution 
of learning shall, if he so requests, 


similar 


be entitled to have his induction or 
assignment under this title postponed 
until his graduation therefrom, or 
until he ceases to pursue satisfac- 
torily such course of study, or until 
he attains the twentieth anniversary 
of the date of his birth, whichever 
occurs first. 2 

It should be understood that, ac- 


cording to present policy, an in- 


ductee under Selective Service will 
be given 30 days beyond the termi- 
nation of the regular schoolyear to 
apply for enlistment in any branch 
where there is a vacancy prior to the 
effective date of his induction. 

It should be understood 


that this directive on postponement 


further 


of induction does not apply to boys 
in the National the 
Reserve Forces. When these military 
units are called into active service, 


Guard or in 


all members must go with their units, 
and service is, therefore, not subject 
to postponement. 


Non-Acceleration 


We recommend that under pres- 
ent conditions secondary schools re- 


A nine-point program advanced by the 


National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals, an NEA department 
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National Security 
(Continued) 





frain from rearranging their regular 
school programs to provide educa- 
tional acceleration of school youth. 

Some attention has been given in 
several communities to a program of 
educational acceleration for high- 
school youth. The experience of sec- 
ondary schools with acceleration in 
World War II was generally regard- 
ed as unsatisfactory for youth and 
staff, 


depleted. 


the latter 
Many educators 
claim that the maturation of school 
youth cannot be effected by tempo- 
rary acceleration and that all ap- 
parent gains in time may be offset 
by significant losses. 


for school being 


greatly 


However, schools which regularly 
provide for school 
vouth to work harder and longer to 
gain time may be thoroly acclimated 
to such a program and find it gen- 
erally satisfactory. Some individuals, 


opportunities 


if advised by the guidance personnel 
of the school, may be able to profit 
by a planned program of accelera- 
tion. 

If secondary schools perform bet- 
ter than ever before the basic edu- 
cational functions essential to meet- 
ing national security needs, they may 
require more time rather than less. 
Acceleration at best ordinarily im- 
plies curtailment of the regular edu- 
cational program and the acquisition 
of skills. Education of 
youth should be closely coordinated 


necessary 


with natural growth and develop- 
ment of the individual. 


Credit for Military Service 

We recommend that all secondary 
schools grant school credit for mili- 
tary experience, except basic train- 
ing, in accordance with policies 
generally accepted by secondary 
schools during World War II. 

There are many educational op- 
portunities for youth in the Armed 
Forces thru the USAFI and other 
educational programs in regular and 
special training courses. During 
World War II, all educational expe- 
rience that could be evaluated and 
validated thru regular testing pro- 
cedures was given appropriate school 
credit. 

‘The National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School — Principals 
with the Commission on 


concurs 
Accredita- 


570 


tion of Services Experiences, Washing- 
ton, D.C., in the following policies: 

[A] Credit for Basic or Recruit 
Training. The Commission recom- 
mends that no highschool credit be 
granted for basic or recruit training. 
It recommends, however, that com- 
pletion of basic or recruit training 
be accepted without credit as meet- 
ing a highschool requirement of 
physical education and health or 
hygiene. 

|B] Highschool Level GED Test. 
[1] The Commission recommends 
that a secondary school or state de- 
partment of education grant a di- 
ploma or equivalency certificate on 
the basis of highschool level General 
Educational Development Test re- 
sults, provided the examinee has 
satisfied either [not necessarily both] 
of the following requirements, and 
provided further that legal require- 
ments of local authorities have been 
met: 

[a] The 
standard 


examinee has made a 
35 or above on 
each of the five tests in the battery, 
or 


score of 


|b] The examinee has made an 
average standard score of 45 or above 
on the five tests in the battery. 
(Note: In general, 75°; to 85°% of the 
35,000 students participating in the 
standardization program, who were 
graduated in 1943 from public high- 
schools thruout the country, would 
meet one of the alternative require- 
ments. Conversely, approximately 
from 15% to 25° of this group of 
highschool graduates failed to attain 
either of these standards.) 

[2] Since the Commission believes 
that systematic education normally is 
best attained by regular attendance 
in school, highschools are urged to 
avoid any policy which would en- 
courage students to leave highschool 
before graduation. Specifically, high- 
school accreditation policies should 
not permit students who leave an 
institution before graduation to ob- 
tain their diplomas earlier than they 
would have earned them by normal 
attendance. 

In this connection, many high- 
schools and state departments of 
education have established a mini- 
mum age of 20 or 21 years as a re- 
quirement for granting a diploma or 
equivalency certificate on the basis 
of highschool level GED Tests. 

[C] USAFI, MCI, and CGI Courses. 
[1] The Commission recommends 


that United States Armed Forces In. 
stitute, Marine Corps Institute, and 
Coast Guard Insitute courses be ac. 
cepted for credit when these courses 
are validated by terminal examina. 
tions and reported by USAFI, MCI, 
or CGI. It should be noted that, as 
the courses offered are modified, they 
are re-evaluated by civilian educa. 
tors acting as consultants to the Com- 
mission. In this way, the credit 
recommendations furnished by the 
Commission are kept uptodate. 

{2} The Commission reaffirms its 
recommendation that credit for ac. 
complishment in the Armed Forces 
Education Program be granted only 
upon certification of — satisfactory 
completion reported by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, the 
Marine Corps Institute, or the Coast 
Guard Institute. In the case of a 
course offered to military personnel 
as a part of a program of an accred- 
ited civilian educational institution, 
certification of the student’s achieve- 
ment should be made directly by 
transcript of credit from the institu- 
tion offering the course. 

[D] The Commission recommends 
that credit for formal service-school 
training continue to be granted. Rec- 
ommendations for credit for such 
programs are contained in A Guwide 
to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services. 
Service schools which have been acti- 
vated since the Guide was published, 
or which have been substantially 
modified, have been evaluated by the 
Commission consultants. Credit rec- 
ommendations for such courses are 
available to educational institutions 


upon direct request to the Commis- 
sion, 


bv 


Credit recommendations are sug- 
gestive only. A secondary school or 
higher institution is free to accept, 
modify, or reject them as it sees fit. 


Guidance Services 


We recommend that all secondary 
schools provide guidance services 
that will relate especially to those 
problems faced by youth who are 
about to enter the Armed Forces 
or defense production. Qualified 
members of the school staff should 
be appointed to direct this service. 

The present conflict, as was World 
War II, is concerned with ideologies 
and philosophies of life. The indi- 
vidual’s adjustment to the situation 
created by present world conditions 
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is vitally important to his personal 
welfare and to the maintenance of 
national security. 

Guidance services in all schools 
should be extended to meet the needs 
of youth. Specific information about 
the following items should be in- 
cluded: 

[a] Opportunities offered in all 
branches of the Armed Forces. 

[b] Problems faced and adjust- 
ments to be made by individuals 
who enter the Armed Forces. 

[c] Purposes and functions 
branches of the Armed Forces. 

[d] Information concerning _ per- 
sonnel needs and opportunities in 
defense production. 

[e] Nature of the present conflict. 


of 


Curriculum Provisions 


We recommend that all schools 
intensify their efforts to improve 
their efficiency in the performance 
of the tasks which have always been 
theirs to do. This is the central and 
principal contribution which the 
schools can make to the defense 
effort. At the same time, schools 
should become better acquainted 
than they now are with our national 
security needs and include in their 
curriculums educational provisions 
for youth to meet these needs effec- 
tively. 

Over any extended period of crisis, 
the improvement of education for all 
children and youth is basic to na- 
tional security, It guarantees a con- 
tinuous flow of competent soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen to man _ the 
weapons of modern war. It develops 
the technics and scientific abilities 
necessary to produce all kinds of 
goods. It is basic to continuing good 
health, vigor, and toughness of body 
and mind. It provides the basis for 
good morale. And, finally, it devel- 
ops continuing unity and dedication 
to the job to be done. 

In an extended crisis, it is impor- 
tant to bring schools up to the level 
of performance which the long-range 
necessities of the security situation 
demand. These necessities rest on 
educational imperatives which ex- 
tend over virtually the full range of 
what superior schools have been 
attempting to do. 

Certain aspects of the work of the 
schools should be strengthened if 
national security is to be under- 
girded adequately by the schools: 

[a] Opportunities for educative 
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activities related to national security 
should be provided for all students. 

[b] There should be education in 
appropriate civilian-defense activi- 
ties which is coordinated with state 
and community programs. 

[c] Ideologies should be clarified 
and valued allegiances and loyalties 
engendered. 

[d] Children and youth should be 
educated away from pessimism and 
defeatism. 

fe] Educational programs should 
be related more closely than hereto- 
fore to community needs. 

[f]} There should be a very posi- 
tive education in the use and con- 
servation of natural resources. 

{g] More emphasis should — be 
placed upon teaching which will 
lead to improved human relations. 

[fh] There should be education 
stressing the development of phys- 
ical, emotional, and mental health. 

[i] Attention should be focused 
upon acquisition of basic concepts 
and skills taught in classrooms, lab- 
oratories, and shops, and in activity 
programs. 

{j] The real-life needs of youth 
should be more carefully defined 
than ever before and functional edu- 
cation provided to meet them. 

[k] Increased emphasis should be 
placed upon a dynamic program of 
citizenship education which stresses 
practice in good citizenship. 

[1] Educational programs should 
be geared to the needs, interests, and 
abilities of each pupil; these aspects 
should be better identified. 


Importance of Teacher 
p 


We recommend that the impor- 
tance of teaching to national secur- 
ity be stressed. 

Each member of the school’s staff 
should recognize the importance of 
his work to the defense program. 
The mistaken notion that “teaching 
school isn’t important” should not 
be allowed to take top-flight per- 
sonnel from our schools. 

Steps should be taken to impress 
communities and the nation with the 
importance of education in under- 
girding national security so that com- 
munity pressures on the teacher will 
be to keep him at his job rather than 
to force him out of it. This will in- 





Single copies of this statement are 10¢ 
each. Quantity discounts. Order from 
NASSP, NEA headquarters. 


volve the development of prestige 
and standing of the teaching profes- 
sion, both in the eyes of 
and of the community. 


teachers 


Early College Admission 


We recommend that secondary 
schools refrain from curtailing their 
educational programs to the extent 
that youth enter college before grad- 
uation from secondary school. 

At the beginning of World War 
II, a small group of colleges, facing 
a heavy reduction in their enrol- 
ments, advocated that highschool 
students be admitted to college at 
the end of their junior year. The 
proposal assumed that colleges would 
take account of the lower maturity 
levels of the students and modify 
their programs and requirements ac- 
cordingly. Unfortunately, it seems 
only a few of these necessary modifi- 
cations were made. 

This proposal was not acceptable 
to leaders of college or secondary- 
school education. The secondary 
school, however, recognizes that be- 
fore graduation a few of its students 
may be fully prepared for college; it 
would not hold back these individ- 
uals. This will become more of an is- 
sue if our country is forced into to- 
tal mobilization and is compelled to 
induct youth at an earlier age. 


State Leadership 


We recommend that state associ- 
tions of highschool principals en- 
courage cooperation between the 
state departments of public instruc- 
tion and all lay and professional 
groups within the states which are, 
or which should be, concerned with 
the national security program. Simi- 
larly, at the local school level, each 
highschool principal is encouraged 
to exercise initiative in the develop- 
ment of a coordinated program 
within the school and community. 

If education is to undergird ade- 
quately the national security pro- 
gram, primary responsibility will 
rest with state and local groups. In a 
crisis, the grass-roots approach is ev- 
en more necessary than it is in nor- 
mal times. A number of states have, 
thru their associations of highschool 
principals, the state departments of 
public instruction, and other inter- 
ested professional and lay groups, 
taken steps to provide leadership 
which will encourage local schools to 


develop strong programs. + 


vt 
~! 
_ 








HEN the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act be- 
came law, June 19, 1951, many Amer- 
that UMT 
with us. This is 


icans assumed was ir- 


revocably not 
the case. 

The action taken by Congress in 
June did not set up a system of uni- 
versal military training. It created 
a National Security Training Com- 
mission of five members. Only when 
this Commission files its report early 
this winter will Congress take final 
action on putting—or not putting— 
UMT into operation. 

Many leading citizens do not be- 
lieve Congress will adopt UMT in 
any form. Others point out that even 
if it should do so, UMT could not 
go into effect until the present emer- 
gency has passed. 

Meanwhile, what do you as a teach- 
er say to the highschool or college 
boy who, inadequately informed 
about the prospects of UMT or the 
more certain effects of selective serv- 
ice [see the statement at the bottom 





Mr. Thurston is Michigan state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Lansing. 


E wwewegs them 


to stay in school 


of this page], is influenced by the 
general enlistment fever and wants 
to drop out of school? 


Steadiness of Outlook 

St. Francis of Assisi, when asked 
while hoeing in his garden what he 
would do if he had only a few hours 
to live, answered that he would fin- 
ish hoeing his garden. This classic 
reply expresses the steadiness of out- 
look which American highschool and 
college students need today. Teach- 
ers must give them that outlook. 

If college is or should be part of 


LEE M. THURSTON 


a boy’s life-purpose, let him have 
every encouragement to begin it im- 
mediately upon graduation from 
highschool—next semester if he grad- 
uates in January. 

The boy who goes directly from 
highschool to college has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. He may 
be able to get one, two, or three 
years of college behind him before 
his induction, and his educational 
program can be that much more 
easily completed when he takes off 
his uniform. Altho it cannot yet be 
said with certainty, it is possible that 





MANPOWER—A four-way stretch 


Mos: people have assumed that 
passage of the Congressional Act 
|selective service], which provides for 
maintenance of a $,500,000-man 
armed force on a two-year rotational 
basis, has solved our military man- 
power problem for the emergency 
period. 

According to military authorities, 
this is far from true. We are now in 
the process of using up our surplus of 
military manpower, most of whom 
are found in the present 19-°5 age 
group. By early 1953, this surplus 
will be exhausted. Drastic revision of 
the law, including considerable ex- 
tension of the term of military serv- 
ice and reduction of occupational 
and dependency deferments, will be 
necessary in order to secure sufficient 
manpower to maintain the requisite 
armed force. This is the number-one 
manpower problem as presented by 
military planners. 

The number-two problem seems to 
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be how to maintain this large mili- 
tary force and still have adequate 
manpower to step up production ol 
both “guns and butter.”” When the 
cold war became hot in Korea, the 
United States entered upon a period 
of national emergency with little 
slack in the labor market. By mid- 
1952 it is expected that an additional 
four million men and women will be 
needed for defense. To obtain this 
number for defense, a net two mil- 
lion workers must be added to the 
labor force (principally this year’s 
crop of school graduates and wom- 
en). The remaining two million 
will be made up of workers trans- 
ferred from peacetime pursuits. 

If occupational deferments are 
drastically curtailed, if every youth 
faces a period of two years or longer 
of military service immediately upon 
reaching induction age, what are the 
implications in terms of our long- 
range national security? From what 


sources will come the trained and 
educated military leadership? From 
what sources will come the skilled 
craftsmen essential to defense in- 
dustries? From what sources will 
come the scientists and engineers for 
continued technological advances? 
And, perhaps most important of all, 
from what sources will come the 
teachers who must provide both the 
general and specialized education of 
our future manpower? 

These questions lead to the basic 
problem faced by our national man- 
power planners: How are we to pro- 
vide the necessary number of men 
and women to defend our country, to 
produce defense materials, to main- 
tain domestic production, and to con- 
tinue learning and teaching for the 
tremendous task of building a peace- 
ful world? 

—Report from Coordinator, Na- 
tional Conference for Mobilization 
of Education. 
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many students will be able to com- 
| plete their college work before enter- 
ing the service. 
/ For the boys who identify them- 


selves with a college before entering 
the service, the United States Armed 
Forces Institute has established op- 
portunities to carry on college work. 
Boys who plan their programs prop- 
erly may continue toward graduation 
thru extension and correspondence 
courses, and thru enrolment in classes 


provided for them by the services. A 
number of American schools have 
contracted with the Armed Forces 
to send staff members near and far 
to enable college-minded youth to 
continue their work during their 
military service. 
Education Fights, Too 

According to a statement by Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, assistant secretary 
of defense, college-trained manpower 
is exceedingly important to the pres- 
ervation of the principles of democ- 
racy. Mrs. Rosenberg said: 

“We purposely are not saying that 
we Want just scientists and doctors 
and engineers; we feel that we are 
fighting two kinds of war—an ideo- 
logical one and a military one—and 
to have an informed and educated 
people is as important a part of this 
[defense] program as to have a mili- 
tary defense; we are for the broadest 
possible conception of what kind of 
students should be deferred. We 
think we should permit as many peo- 
ple as possible to finish their educa- 
tion.” 

The value of college training is 
emphasized by the armed services in 
the selection of officer candidates. 
The Navy and Air Force require two 
years of college preparation of all 
officer candidates, and the Marine 
Corps selects its officers from among 
men who have a college degree or an 
equivalent. Tho the Army does not 
specify college training as a quali- 
fication for officer candidates, men 
with college training are conceded 
to have important advantages in of- 
ficer selection and training. 

Universal Military Training is 
neither inevitable nor even immi- 
nent. But in a military atmosphere, 
facts are often ignored, and enlist- 
ments, withdrawals, and general 
anxieties spread. Educators can per- 
form a great service for the young 
men of our times by encouraging 
them to remain in school. + 
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“Would I have given up shooting paper 
: : , d 1 9” 
wads at you if I didn’t care deeply: 
REPRODUCED COURTESY OF LADIES 


HOME JOURNAL, ce co. 1948 


Sitting Pretty 
Miss Thompson’s article on baby-sit- 


ting reminds us of this set of statistics on 
an evening of baby-sitting, prepared by 
Della Rae Simpson and submitted by 
Elizabeth Fisher of Blaine, Washington: 
Number of children to be 


taken care 


ae 3 
Their ages 5, 6, 10 
Time parents leave 8:00 
Time first quarrel begins 8:02 
Time children supposed to go to 

bed . 8:30 
Time they actually go to bed 9:27 


Number of trips they make to _bath- 


room : 35 
Number of drinks of water they ask 
for 38 
Number of times lights go on and off in 
bedroom .. sn =nieb's Shin 2 ee 
Time parents are supposed to. re- 
turn 11:30 
Time they actually return 1:05 
Minutes spent studying 10 
Grade earned next day in class 0 
Amount of money earned $2.30 
Amount of money received $1.50 
Bus fare home $.10 


Bill for cleaning dress Polly got ink 


on $1.29 
Aspirin $.07 
Net profit $.04 


Tired Together 


“I hated to leave,” wrote a Birming- 
ham _ student, according to Anna 
Doughtery, “but there was one constel- 
lation—I could show off my suntan when 
I got home.” 


June Berry, highschool librarian of 
Provo, Utah, found this in a paper 


written by an eighth-grader: “People of 
all nations are tired together by a 
common love of human freedom.” 


“All my relatives,” an Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, elementary-school child told 
Auril Wood, “are going to gyp in to- 
gether to get me a Christmas present.” 


* You are invited to share, thru the 
Recess columns, unintentional stu- 
dent humor, slips in the school-news- 
paper type, and other material which 
you think teachers might enjoy. 


November 
(With the help of the grade poets) 


Tue melancholy days have come, the 
saddest of the year, of wailing winds and 
naked woods and meadows brown and 
sere,’ and little germlets romp and play 
with devious hops and jumps, as in their 
wake they spread dismay with measles, 
colds, and mumps; attendance records 
hit the skids as sniffles fill the air; the 
melancholy days are here, with trouble 
everywhere.* 

All academic progress stops—it’s foot- 
ball time once more, and busted bones 
are scattered as the home team fails to 
score. The drugstore coaches gather and, 
with voices filled with ire, suggest in 
uncouth language that someone should 
retire. “We need some wellpaid players 
despite your silly rule!” It’s melancholy 
climate if football runs the school. 

The dreary days of autumn come— 
roofs leak and buses stall; the debris of 
the playground blots out each shining 
hall. The faculty limps forward but the 
ranks grow pale and thin as nearby dis- 
tricts jump their wage and gather weak- 
lings in. It’s true, all superintendents 
know, there is no use to bawl,’ for into 
every life, the poet says, a little rain 
must fall.’ 

The melancholy days have come—but 
am I feeling blue? Not so! As long as 
kids are kids, I have a job to do. Come 
hail or snow, come sleet or rain, let 
Nature do her worst, I'll go about that 
daily job of putting first things first. 
And tho it sometimes seems my days 
are filled with grief and woe, I’m thank- 
ful that I have that job of helping kids 
to grow; and the thought sets me a 
clickin’ like the clickin’ of a clock when 
the frost is on the punkin and the fod- 
der’s in the shock.‘ 


* Bryant, * Moffitt, himself, * Longfel- 
low, ‘ Riley. 

—FREDERICK 
Schools 


MOFFITT in Nation's 
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‘. PITTSBURGH 


science teachers enthusiastically 
applaud their 


inservice program. 


FLORENCE E. LEARZAF 
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VERY fall some of new 
teachers for the intermediate 
grades feel a bit shaky in sci- 
ence. They never blink an eye at the 
assignment of reading or social 
studies but hesitate to undertake 
classes in science as they recall that 
their last formal science courses were 
back in their highschool days. 

To help these bewildered new- 
comers and to strengthen our other 
teachers who have science assign- 
ments, we have tried three types of 
inservice science training in Pitts- 
burgh: [1] discussion after school 
with experienced teachers, [2] an 
elementary-science laboratory for a 
larger group of intermediate and 
upper-grade teachers, [3] an exhibit 
of pupil- and teacher-made science 
materials, 


our 


This program was successful and 
popular in Pittsburgh. It can be just 
as successful and just as much fun 
in other school systems if adapted to 
local situations. With this thought 
in mind, let’s take a look at each of 
the three parts of the 
program. 


Pittsburgh 


After-School Discussions 


Teachers with new science-teach- 





Miss Learzaf is principal of the Horace 
Mann School and the John Morrow 
School in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. She 
was an elementary supervisor when the 
training described was underway. 


The science workshop is shown in action in the upper-left picture (Pittsburgh Public Schools photo). 
mentioned in the article are pictured below (Pittsburgh Press photos). 


ing assignments were invited to dis- 
cuss their problems with an elemen- 
tary supervisor. The group then de- 
cided to meet frequently after school. 
At the second meeting experienced 
teachers who taught in comparable 
positions were invited to join the 
group, making a total of 14. 

Now this group was ready to dis- 
cuss the units which would be taught 
during the first months of school. 
The experienced teachers gave ex- 
cellent suggestions of procedure 
which they had found to be success- 
ful. 

At subsequent meetings the group 
met in classrooms of the various mem- 
bers so that different ideas about 
room arrangement and science proj- 
ects could be seen, appreciated, and 
exchanged. 

During the meetings an evaluation 
was made of the units completed 
since the previous meeting. Teachers 
who were at one time hesitant now 
presented a lively demonstration of 
air pressure forcing the egg into the 
milk bottle; gave an explanation of 
pupil-made charts on simple ma- 
chines; showed with pride examples 
of notebooks dealing with weather; 
and in one instance illustrated the 
use of a beautifully-made table model 
of methods of soil conservation. 

Not all meetings were as spectacu- 
lar. Some dealt with how to help 
children everyday 


discuss science 


ie ee 


problems more intelligently. Serious 
consideration was also given to ways 
by which classroom committee work 
can be carried on efficiently... 

The new appointees and the old- 
timers enjoyed and profited from 
sharing their successes and disap- 
pointments. They found it a big 
boost to work together on analyzing 
past disappointments and preparing 
new units. Also a school librarian 
familiarized the group with new sci- 
ence books in the school library and 
reviewed the library services which 
were available to teachers and pupils. 
Community resources were likewise 
studied by the group and were late: 
used by the teachers to the benefit 
of their classes. 


Elementary-Science Laboratory 


At another 
known as the 


time a workshop 
Elementary-Science 
organized for a 
intermediate and 
upper-grade teachers. This series of 
meetings was composed of 12 two- 


Laboratory was 


larger group of 


hour evening sessions held in a reg- 
ular elementary-science classroom. 
Attendance was voluntary, and the 
group limited to the 
people who registered. 
These 


was first 35 


enthusiastic — participants 
worked out and discussed activities 
and demonstrations from the course 
of study, books, and suggestions of 
class members. Outstanding science 


Some of the exhibits 
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teachers and elementary supervisors 
were leaders of the workshop. 

Ihe activities in which the group 
participated ranged from the simple 
experiment of making carbon diox- 
ide gas from vinegar and soda to 
the more intricate task of dissecting 
a beef eve with a razor blade in order 
to locate the cornea. 

Many of the teachers of this group 
realized the inadequacy of their sci- 
ence training: others readily ad- 
mitted fear of conducting a demon- 
stration Therefore, 
the weekly meetings were designed 
to help teachers add to: [1] their 
science backgrounds; [2] their tech- 
nics of 


before a_ class. 


science teaching: [5] their 
knowledge of simple scientifte equip- 
ment, and abilitv to improvise when 
such equipment is not available; [4] 
their knowledge of recently pub- 
lished books and pamphlets. 

Since the laboratory was a_ prac- 
tical one, the course of study, text- 
books, and science equipment were 
the same as those available in ele- 
mentary schools. During every eve- 
ning, time was provided for group 
discussion of common problems. 

All experiments or activities re- 
lated to the unit studied were done 
individually or in small groups. The 
participants completed the labora- 
tory shortly before the Christmas 
holidays, filled with enthusiasm and 
eager to continue having fun in their 
own science classrooms. 


Exhibit of Science Materials 

The third project, which was the 
largest, came several months after 
the final meeting of the science work- 
shop. During some of the evening 
sessions members had expressed the 
desire to see more of the work their 
colleagues’ classes had produced. To 
meet this request, an exhibit of 
pupil-teacher-made materials was 
planned. 

A letter asking for such materials 
and for other things found in a good 
science environment was sent to 
teachers of all grades who had par- 
ticipated in the science workshops, 
as well as in workshops for primary 
grades. The response to this letter 
was wonderful. Material which more 
than filled two large elementary class- 
rooms was received. The display was 
organized into the two large units 
of the natural and physical sciences. 

The natural-science area stressed 
conservation and interdependence of 
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Jhanksgiving 


Name the things I am thankful for? 
Could I count the 


shore? 


sands upon the 


The stars that shine in the velvet of 


night? 

The colors that glow in the sunset 
light? 

The hills and valleys, the flowers and 
birds? 


Ask me not to tell in words 
The blessings of work and freedom and 
love: 
Of faith in the guiding Hand above. 
Ask rather that my prayer may be, 
“Tet me use each gift as Thou hast 
planned for me.” 
TYRA LEF, 1m the Washington Edu- 
cation Journal. 


living things. In order to show how 
animals can be kept in the classroom 
with little difficulty, a hamster, a 
white rat, turtles, and fish were kept 
in their proper environments. Inter- 
esting aquaria and terraria were in 
evidence. Growing plants which 
should be found in every classroom, 
since they are inexpensive to get and 
easy to grow, were swect potatoes, 
onions, carrots and beet tops, nas- 
turtiums, and the inevitable lima- 
bean plants sprouting in abundance. 

Some phenomena of nature were 
demonstrated with models of a 
glacier, tree roots, water and wind 
erosion, and a volcano which erupted 
the green shavings of heated ammo- 
nium bichromate. Illustrating the 
various types of clouds, a clever three- 
dimensional diorama was made of 
cotton placed over wire. A realistic 
touch of lightning flashing in the 
thunderhead was added by flipping 
the light switch quickly. Many kinds 
of weather instruments, including an 
anemometer, wind vanes, and _ ba- 
rometers, showed the ingenuity of 
pupils and teachers. 

The physical-science area dealt 
with displays and charts that were 
used to explain the concepts related 
to such units as sound, light, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism. Teachers and 
children came from all over the city 
and enjoyed the opportunities to try 
out the tin-can telephone, to make 
the electric motor spin and blend 
the colored disks, and to look into a 
very substantial periscope. 

Many times teachers came to 
browse on their own and to listen 
to explanations of how some of the 


displays were used in the classrooms. 
Children asked questions fast and 
furiously, tried out experiments, and 
made serious notes and sketches. 

Reporters from several school 
present to write 
articles about this exciting event dur- 
ing the three weeks it was open. At- 
tendance was excellent; on the last 
Friday afternoon, all 
records were broken. 

Evidences of the exhibit were 
found constantly during the re. 
mainder of the school year. At first, 
teachers were busy helping to work 
out the many unanswered questions 
which arose at the exhibit. Curiosity 
which stimulated teachers and chil- 
dren became the motivation for in- 
teresting units. In many rooms color- 
ful science corners appeared and al- 
ways there was an echo of the exhibit 
theme, “Science is doing.” 


newspa pers were 


attendance 


Results of the Programs 

Many of the teachers who partici- 
pated in any one of these three 
methods of inservice education be- 
came extremely interested in science 
and developed a personal enthusiasm 
for science teaching. 

Of course, at the beginning of any 
kind of a program which will im- 
prove science teaching or confirm 
methods already established, it is 
wise for each teacher to do a little 
selfevaluation. As in most learning, 
the person who is the willing partici- 
pant gains and applies what is to be 
learned. Enthusiasm, open-minded- 
ness, and an attitude of liking the 
task at hand helps immeasurably. 

Since one of the phobias of teach- 
ing science is the recognition of the 
myriad objects presented for identi- 
fication, teachers were advised at the 
outset that they should adopt the 
learning attitude themselves—that 
there is nothing wrong with saying 
to a pupil, “I don’t know what that 
is,” as long as the words, “‘but let’s 
find out” are quickly added. 

With this attitude and spirit teach- 
ers in our inservice programs learned 
that while science is an important 
part of the curriculum and entitled 
to a great deal of respect, it still 
can be a lot of fun. It can be fun 
not only for the girls and boys as 
they satisfy their curiosity by learn- 
ing some of the wonders of science 
but also for the teacher who finds 
science on her schedule for the first 
time—or the twenty-first time. = 
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Anton J. Carlson, Ph. D., University 
of Chicago, world famed physiologist 
and an E.B. collaborator, adjusts a 
microscope in a scene from the 
motion picture Work of the Kidneys. 


Abraham Lincoln 
Andrew Carnegie 
Booker T. Washington 
Susan B. Anthony 

Eli Whitney 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 





FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
New York + Chicago * Boston « Atlanta * Dallas * Pasadena 
Birmingham, Mich. 
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Horace Mann 

Italy—Peninsula of 
Contrasts 

Answering The 
Child’s Why 

The Teacher 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE > 


eeeeevoeeeneeeeeeeeeaeeaeeeeee 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Dept. G, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of 


charge the 1951-52 catalogue of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Name Title 
a 
City Zone State 


Tho Hiceloss A dvaitage 
Eaucitional Superiority 


Why more than 70% of the Films used in 


America’s classrooms are 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Students and teachers alike can save up to 
one hour a day—learning is retained up to 
55% longer! This is the situation in schools 
where Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
used. And no wonder. All EBFilms are 
educationally superior. They bear the stamp 
of the outstanding authorities who helped 
produce them—the great leaders in educa- 
tional fields, in subject matter and in audio- 
visual production. 

The result is a library of the world’s most 
authentic films—the only library large 
enough to bring you not just a single film 
on a subject, but a series of films. Thus with 
EBFilms you can be sure of a far more 
precise correlation with your curriculum. 
This insures better teaching. 

Your school deserves these more authen- 
tic films. Plan your audio-visual work for 
the coming year around EBFilms. 


Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Monarch Butterfly 
Story 


World Trade For 
Better Living 


Color Keying In Art 
and Living 
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e, N E Activities 


United Nations Education Service 

THe United Nations Education Serv- 
ice will begin fullscale operation in 
January 1952. 


Ihe service, to be administered by the 
NEA Committee on International Re- 
lations, is designed to help teachers teach 
more effectively about world affairs and 
education a the UN. 
More than 250 school systems have sub- 


to give voice in 
scribed to the service. 

the UN 
Education Service, representing a num- 
ber of governmental 


An advisory committee for 


and nongovern- 


mental currently 


agencies, is being 
The US National Commission 


for Unesco has appointed three repre- 


formed. 


sentatives to serve on this committee. 


For information concerning services 
and subscription arrangements oftered 
UN Education Service 
NEA Committee on International 


Relations, NEA headquarters. 


by the 
the 


write to 


International School Music Project 
Put American Junior Red Cross in as- 
sociation with the Music Na- 


has announced an 


Educators 


tional Conference 


international school music 


project in 
which all schools enrolled in the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross may participate. 
[he purpose of the project is the prep- 
aration of recordings of music-educa- 
tion groups from elementary and second- 
ary sé hools. 

When the recordings are completed, 
they will be 


tional 


sent overseas to other na- 
Red Cross societies who will dis- 


tribute them to the schools. 


a 


Schools may secure information and 
application forms from their local Junior 


Red Cross chairmen. 


AERA Annual Award 


the 
Educational 


For second year the American 
Research Association, an 
NEA department, has awarded its an- 
nual Fellowship in Educational Measure- 
ment to Paul |. Burke of Jamaica, New 
York. 

The fellowship, which carries a grant 
of $2000, is awarded to an outstanding 
graduate student who has special inter- 
est in educational and measure- 
ments and plans to be employed in that 
field. 

The World Book Company of Yonkers, 
New York, publishers of educational 
books and school tests, makes the grant 
available. The award winner also is 
invited to use the facilities of the com- 
pany while he is continuing his grad- 
uate work at Columbia University. 

Burke, who New York 
City, has taught science in the highschool 
at Vineland, New Jersey, and has done 
graduate study at Union College, New 
York University and Harvard University. 


tests 


was born in 


Interscholastic Athletics For Girls 
\ sUB-COMMITTEE of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Standards for Interscholastic 


Athletics of the American 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, and 
National \ssociation of Secondary 
School Principals is being appointed to 


Association 
for 








More NEA Life Members 





During one day of the NEA San Francisco meeting, Mary DeLong, NEA state 
director for Virginia, recruited 10 new NEA Life Members. Shown here are five of 


the new members [in the front row] with seven other Life Members who were 
delegates to the Representative Assembly from Virginia. 
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formulate a statement on standards for 
interscholastic athletics for girls. This 
statement will be similar to the state- 
ment of standards for boys which was 
formulated two years 
last year. 

John k. Archer, principal of Malverne 
Highschool, Malverne, New York, will 
serve as chairman. Rachel E. Bryant, 
consultant on physical education and 
women’s athletics for the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, is secretary. 


ago and revised 


Citizenship Committee 
Emma Mae Brotze, Marshall, Texas, 
is the new chairman of the NEA Gitizen- 
ship Committee. Other members of the 
committee are: Thomas F. Clear, Spring- 
dale, Connecticut; Ruth Cunningham, 
New York City; John H. Haefner, lowa 


City, lowa; Norman ]. Nelson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

New NEA Life Members 
Arkansas—C.. A. Yeoman 
California—Lewis F. Smith, Robert E, 


Branch, Frank R. Keller 
District of Columbia—Fred H. 

Alice W. Wygant 
Florida—Claudia Wright Holland 
Illinois—Charles W. Foster 
Indiana—Ruth E. Dickinson 
Maine—John J. Houston, Clair F. 
Massachusetts—Clara M. 


Hilton, Jr., 


Wood 
Thurber 


Missouri—Barnett C. Sinnett, Marion F. 
Wille 
New York—Lawrence F. Cafero 


Ohio—James R. Bryner 


Oklahoma—\_rs. Howard Cooley, Mrs. 5, 
Clarke Paris 

Pennsylvania—William H. Lee. John C. 
Miller, Margaret E. Miller 


South Carolina—Alphonso W. Hourscy 
Texas—Rachel M. Crews, Hardy E. 
Alice Duffield Knox 
Vermont—Richard A. Sleeman 
Washington—Walter H. Campbell 
[Continued on page 579| 


Stevens, 








Life membership seems to be spreading 
among state groups, as shown in the pic- 
ture at the left; it appears to run in 
families too. 

The Perkins family are 100% Life 
Members of the NEA. At the left is 
William D. Perkins [son], elementary 
supervisor-principal, Nantucket, Massa- 
chusetts; center and right are Mr. and 
Mrs. L. W. Perkins, classroom teachers 
in Lower Merion School District, Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania. 
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[Continued from page 578] 


Teacher-Retirement Committee 
Meets 

LEGISLATIVE, membership, and conven- 
tion plans were given special attention 
recently at the executive-committee 
meeting of the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement, held in the NEA 
building. The annual meeting of the 
council will, be held at the American 
Association of School Administrators 
regional conference at St. Louis, Febru- 
ary 25-26, 1952. Among the topics to 
be discussed at that time are investments, 
social security, and ways to inform mem- | 
bers about retirement systems. 


Laboratory on Group Development 





Tue National Training Laboratory on 
Group Development recently completed 
its first summer of running two sessions 
at Bethel, Maine, the 
large number of persons interested in 
the field of group dynamics. Over 150 
persons attended. Leland Bradford, di- 
rector of the National Training Labora- 
tory, described the sessions as “the most 
successful held to date.” The Na- 
tional Training Laboratory on Group 
Development has its training headquar- 
ters at NEA headquarters and has per- 
sonnel available for consultative service. 


to accommodate 


Rural Educators 


“Topay’s achievements; tomorrow’s 
was the theme of the sixth 


national conference of county and rural 


challenges” 


area superintendents held at Dallas, 
Texas, September 30-October 3. 
Conference topics centered on the 


changing farm economic situation and its 
impact on rural education; the problem 
of migrant workers in the rural schools; 
provision for effective supervisory serv- 
ices, and special provisions for handi- 
capped children. 

Special attention was paid to the 
rural-school building problem raised by 
a continuing high birthrate and the in- 


quate professional salaries for teachers. 


clude John L. 
H. B. Allman, Lucille Armstrong, Lionel 
De Silva, C. Marguerite Morse, Ruth A. 
Stout, and Philip Wardner. 


for the commission and Ray C. Maul is 
research associate. 








creasing restrictions upon critical mate- 
rials needed for defense purposes. 


Teacher Commission 


WaAURINE WALKER of Austin, Texas, 
was elected chairman of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the National 
Education Association at the annual fall 
meeting of the commission in September. 

Established in 1946, the commission 
is responsible for a program designed to 
help improve the selection, preparation, 
and certification of teachers. 

During the past year the commission 
has carried on studies of teacher sup- 
ply and demand, interstate reciprocity 
in the teaching service, certification 
of teachers and administrators, accredi- 


tation of teacher education, and ade- 
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Association of School Administrators 
joined the Committee on Education of 
the US Chamber of Commerce for part 
of its meeting at the Palmer House in 
Chicago, September 8. Among the topics 
discussed were in which the na- 
tional Chamber thru its state and local 
education committees can be more effe¢e 
tive in the improvement of education, 
and ways in which chambers of com 
merce can assist boards of education in 


Other members of the commission in- 


Bracken, vicechairman; 


ways 
T. M. Stinnett is executive secretary 


AASA-CC Have Joint Session 


REPRESENTATIVES of the American 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 







How to Make This 


Chala Door 
Decoration 


from an ordinary wire coat hanger 


Here is something a whole room 
could pitch in and make for 
school. Or, do at home for own 
front door. 


Here’s gay, novel Christmas & 
tree which will receive admiring 
() comments whether used 

_— ~~ at school or home. 


—— > 


To get the most enjoyment for 
longest time, make this door tree 
as early in December as possible 
and keep adding little orna- 


Rem 


ments. Make or buy them. — we 


Easy-to-do and fun 


Follow these simple directions or use ey 

. ee 1 Bend hanger into a Christmas tree shape, 
them merely for inspiration. usin: handle aa bens. 
; 2 Cover frame firmly with chicken wire. 
What You Need: a wire coat hanger; 3 Weave in boughs flatly. Weave top bough 
. . 9 ann cr " er % 
chicken wire 12” x 15° ; green string x 


or fine wire; 4 or 5 dz. little Christmas 4 


straight up and few boughs on 
slant, to form top shape of tree. 
Next, weave in two bottom 





err ”” es "A 
tree boughs from 5” to 13” long; as boughs, one on either side to 
i As \. form base gracefully pr 
20) tiny colored ball ornaments; star; —4&j ~\ form base gracefully propor- 
. : - > PTA TY Dy tioned to height of tree. 
tiny novelties such as Santa, deer, bell, cee LYLLLS iy 
: y seb tid Pay pe Weave in remaining boughs 
etc., 2 dz. pr. artificial holly 4 a 2 from either side, from top to 
y, 






berries on wire stems; 314 bottom. Keep branches flat, slightly over- 


2 . apping, sv ‘trical. Tie firmly. 
yds. 3@” tinsel, enough / Ne lapping, symmetrical. Tic \ aq 
, i VA T\ 4 Now, trim tree with ornaments, etc. Tie 


134” wide red ribbon 


everything on securely. 
for bow. 


5 Hang up and await admiration, 


With all the holiday ‘‘stuffing’’ apt to go on — remember 


ou can help the between meal problem by giving 1EvS 
“ WRIC 
a 


youngsters wholesome, delicious 


WRIGLEY'S SPEARMINT GUM. The long-lasting, 
lively flavor satisfies without crowding tummies. 


SOF SSRIS rT ea ITT xem - 





EPTEMBER, With its flurry of new 
starts, too often brings frustra- 





tion to highschool  student- 
council members. Young people, 
eager to make their year in office 


count, often have much enthusiasm 
but little knowledge of what to do 
or how to do it. Faculty sponsors, 
too, may understand few of the 
technics to be followed and the aims 
to be sought. 


A Possible Solution 


The Texas Association of Student 
Councils acted during 1951 to try to 
end this and waste of 
human energy. It sponsored a sum- 
mer workshop for student-council 
members, faculty sponsors, and ex- 
perts in the field of student leader- 
ship. Held at North State 
College, Denton, Texas, this week- 
long received 
financial and program-planning aid 
from the Hogg Foundation for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


contusion 


Texas 


leaders conference 


Phe student-council workshop was 
designed to train student and faculty 
leaders so that they might return to 
their own highschools with new ideas 
and with knowledge of actual pro- 
cedures to be followed. Discussion 
leaders and advisers were obtained 
from Texas highschools and from the 
faculty of the college. Gerald M. Van 
Pool, director of student activities 
for the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, served as 
guest consultant. 

The topics discussed at the five- 
day meeting of the summer work- 
shop were as follows: Monday, aims 
and objectives of the student council; 
Tuesday, student-council constitu- 
tions; Wednesday, leadership train- 
ing; Thursday, problems; and Fri- 
day, evaluation. 


How It Worked 
Each day began with a brief talk 
by the consultant, after which plans 
for the day were outlined and gen- 
eral lesson assignments made. The 


Mr. Wood is student-council sponsor, 
Brackenridge Highschool, San Antonio, 
Texas. He served as general chairman 
of the Texas student-council workshop. 
For full details of the workshop idea 
write to the National Association of 
Student Councils, NEA. 
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DONALD I. WOOD says, 


Leaders Are MADE 


at student-council workshops, where young 


people learn how to initiate and carry out 


plans that will help their own schools. 


participants then met in- smaller 
groups which,in turn, were divided 
into buzz groups of four to six peo- 
ple. At the close of the morning ses- 
sions each discussion group met to 
make recommendations and sugges- 
tions. These recommendations were 
turned over to the entire group at a 
general assembly in the afternoon. 

Outstanding among the many ac- 
complishments of the workshop were 
the following three achievements: 
Every group compiled a list of stud- 
ent-council aims and_ objectives; 
every group actually wrote a student- 
council constitution; every group 
drew up a sample course for student- 
leadership training in the highschool. 

Each group was small enough to 
permit opportunities for all partici- 
pants to express And 
there some in- 
dividuals to sit on the sidelines while 
others did the work. Mr. Van Pool 
termed the conference ‘a fine dem- 
onstration of a project in which lit- 
erally every person has an important 
share.” 

The workshop was not all work, 


themselves. 
was no chance for 


however. Picnics, dancing, roller 
skating, an amateur talent night, 


swimming, and other activities made 
up the recreational program. 

Daily association with individuals 
from all over the state was another 
feature of the conference. Conven- 
ient rooming and boarding accomo- 
dations in the college dormitories 
and cafeteria facilitated this good 
fellowship and sharing of mutual 
interests. 

Other states have shown an inter- 
est in the idea of the student-council 
workshop. Representatives of three 
Oklahoma highschools attended the 
Texas conference. Jim Gray, execu- 
tive secretary of the Federation 
of Oklahoma Highschool Student 
Councils, was also present. He ex- 


pressed hope that Oklahoma will 
conduct a similar meeting. Arkansas 
has held three very successful work- 
shops, with Mississippi delegates in 
attendance. 


Sponsorship Recommended 


The National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils lists student-council 
workshops as recommended activities 
for state associations. This type of 
workshop, like the student-council 
convention, is not put forth as a 
“cure-all.” But it does help to meet 
the need for simple, specific, and 
positive assistance to students who 
have assumed positions of leadership. 

‘The ‘Texas workshop had its begin- 
ning with the formation of a working 
committee of sponsors and students. 
Many conferences were held and 
hundreds of letters exchanged before 
the final pattern of the workshop 
emerged. But the comments which 
followed the meeting proved that 
it was worthwhile. 

Why not investigate the possibility 
of a_ student-council workshop in 
your state? It may be the answer to 
student-leadership training problems 
in your highschool. 

Most colleges and highschools are 
eager to cooperate in a really worth- 
while educational project like this. 
And certainly there are few more 
gratifying statements than _ those 
which have come to us from students 
who have attended the student-coun- 
cil workshop. These students return 
to their schools ready to begin their 
year’s work with more information 
and renewed inspiration. 

Eloise Chambers, a young Texas 
highschool student, sums it up in 
these words: ““Never have I had more 
fun or gained more knowledge than 
I did at this workshop. Here we 
learned to initiate and carry out 
plans in our own schools.” + 
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Open up fascinating new worlds...with easy-to-use 


orld Book Encyclopedia 


Even a 9-year-old’s question about circuses can lead to 
a rewarding classroom project, when you rely on World 
Book! Youngsters who look up “Circus” in World Book 
find a wealth of information, along with fascinating pic- 
tures. They are then led naturally into the subject of 
animal performers, animal intelligence, and on into 
many aspects of animal life. 


Eager young fact-seekers learn to find out for them- 
selves, because World Book is so simple in its organiza- 
tion. Subjects are arranged alphabetically like a tele- 
phone book. And the more than 15,000 cross-references 
are additional assurance that all aspects of a subject 
are within reach. 


Ist Choice of America’s Schools ana Libraries 





World Book Encyclopedia * Published by Field Enterprises, Inc., 
Educational Division - 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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In your task of preparing classroom work, you will find 
the “Reading and Study Guide” especially helpful. In 
this volume, World Book’s vast store of knowledge is 
classified into 44 major areas. The plan for this remark- 
able guide was carefully checked with school courses. 
In fact, all important classroom material in World Book 
has been organized by educational experts so you can 
easily fit it into your own program. 


Specially prepared reprints are also available on re- 
quest. We welcome the opportunity to share in your 
cherished task of opening up fascinating new worlds 
to young minds. 


for more than 30 years 


FREE?! send for “Animal” and “Ant” speci- 
men articles reprinted from World Book. Try 
them on your classes! Address World Book, 
Dept. 125A. P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, III. 


NAME 
CR, Fase cccc iin recenepintamtinnmmnnntioe cummin 


2 





|¢ ontinued from page 579) 

exploring means of financing education. 

\ASA representatives at the meetit 
included Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, presi- 
Irby B. Carruth, Austin, Texas; 
(;. Arthur Stetson, West Chester, Penn- 
syivania; Herold C. Hunt, Chicago; and 
Worth McClure, executive secretary. 


0 
1p 


dent: 


NEA Defense Commission 


\r irs first fall meeting, September 
28, the reelected 
John W. Davis, president of the” West 
Virginia State College at Institute, as 
chairman. Winona Montgomery, teacher 
Arizona, is 
The 


investigations at 


Defense Commission 


of Phoenix, the vice- 


new 
chairman. voted to 


Miami, 


Commission 
inaugurate 
Florida, and at Lewes, Delaware. 


Vental-Health 
On September 5 the first of a series 
of interdisciplinary mental-health work 


Research 





FYE 


Have a 
Christmas 
holiday with 
NEA tours 


December 22 - January 1 


NEW ORLEANS 

GULF COAST 
8 full days on the Gulf 
Coast — New Orleans, Bi- 
loxi, Mobile, Point Clear, 
and Pensacola 


FLORIDA 
Circle tour by motor coach 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
Daytona Beach, the Palm 
Beaches, Miami, St. Peters- 
burg, and Orlando 


MIAMI 
NASSAU 
HAVANA 
By air to Miami and Nas- 
sau 
3 days in Miami 
5 days in Nassau 
3 days in Havana 


GUATEMALA 
By air to Guatemala 
Guatemala City, Antigua, 
Atitlan, Chicastenango 
For detailed information write 
the NEA Dwvision of Travel Serv- 
ice, 1201 16th St. NW, Washing- 
ion 6, D. C: 
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conferences met in Chicago. ‘his con- 


ference was arranged by the National 
Institute of Mental Health under the 


direction of the National Training Lab- 
oratory on Group Development, which 
is sponsored by the NEA and the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics of 
the University of Michigan. Margaret 
L.uszki is the project coordinator. 

At the conference, which was attended 
by leading psychologists and sociologists, 
Ronald Lippitt discussion on 
needed research in mental health. Future 
conferences planned to include 
psychiatrists, anthropolo- 
gists and other professional workers in- 
terested in interdisciplinary research in 
mental health. 


led a 


are 
neurologists, 


Adult-Education Conference 


Tue newly formed Adult Education 
Association of the US called its first 
delegate conference in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, October 22-25. Howard Mce- 
Clusky of the University of Michigan is 
president of the association. 


National Cabinet Meeting of the 
VENC 

THE national president and the presi- 
dents of the six divisions of the Music 
Educators National Conference met in 
the headquarters office in Chicago on 
September 15-17. At this time an outline 
of the committee activities of the MENC 
for the next biennial period was an- 
nounced and plans made for the 1952 
biennial meeting of the MENC, which 
will be held in Philadelphia, and for the 
1953 biennial meetings of the MENC 
divisions. 


Two New CPEA Centers 


THE \ssociation of School 
Administrators Development Committee 
of the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration finitiated by 
AASA and financed by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation] has approved two univer- 
sity centers on the West Coast. Grants 
have been made by the Kellogg Founda- 
tion to the University of Oregon [S$265.- 
000] and Stanford University [$260,000 | 
to enable their schools of education over 


American 


a five-year period to improve the pre- 
service and on-the-job training programs 
for school administrators at local, county, 
and state levels. At Oregon the project 
will seek a better understanding of the 
role, outside the school, of the adminis- 
trator in the community. 


NEA Film Available 
Secure the Blessings, the new NEA 
motion picture, is now available on a 
loan basis from the state education as- 
sociations. This is a 16mm, sound, black- 
and-white film which dramatizes the role 
of the public school in a democracy. 

Running time is 27 minutes. 
Altho the state education associations 


are distributing this film, prints may be 
purchased directly from the NEA Divi- 
sion of Press and Radio Relations for 
$55. The purchase price includes the 
three-reel print and a complete promo- 
tion kit. A limited number of preview 
prints are available from the NEA for 
prospective purchasers of the film. 
Secure the Blessings is an excellent 
motion picture to show before meetings 
of teachers, Civic organizations, PTA 
groups, men’s and women’s clubs, farm 
groups, chambers of commerce, labor un- 
ions, church groups, or political clubs, 
For further information concerning 
this motion picture write to the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Relations, 


Adult Education 


Cuicaco offices for the Adult Educa- 
tion Association have been established 
at the headquarters of the American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron, Chi- 
cago. Beginning in January this office 
will issue a new publication of the as- 
sociation, tentatively called Leadership, 
The magazine will be directed toward 
all leaders in education, industry, the 
armed services, community groups, and 
other agencies carrying on educational 
activities for adults. The association will 
continue to publish from the Chicago 
othee Adult Education, a technical jour- 


nal for fulltime professional adult edu- 
cators. 


The Washington office of the Adult 
Education Association is maintained 
within the Division of Adult Edu- 


cation Service of the National Education 
Association. Leland P. Bradford and 
Robert A. Luke have staff responsibility 
in the new association for coordinating 
and extending field services, for develop- 
ing professional services in the area of 
research, training, and evaluation, and 
for establishing inter-university patterns 
of training for adult educators. 

The NEA Division of Adult Education 
also maintains the membership files for 
the new association. 


DuShane Fund 


This is the story of two teachers—we 


shall call them Mr. and Mrs. A. They 
have received financial assistance from 
the DuShane Memorial Defense Fund 


since writing the following letter to the 
NEA last April: 

“Mrs. A and I deeply regret having to 
drop our membership in the NEA. We 
have read and used THE JOURNAL exten- 
sively in our schoolwork. 

“Mrs. A shot by a_ schoolboy. 
Neither the schoolboard nor our insur- 
ance company have paid one cent of the 
nearly $2000 expense due to this inci- 
dent. The shooting occurred April 26, 
1949. To prove to herself that she could 
or could not continue teaching, Mrs. A 
went into the schoolroom the next Sep- 


[Continued on page 583} 
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[Continued from page 582 | 
rember and taught until February |, 
1950. Since then she has been under the 
doctor’s care, having had two major 
operations. The schoolboard has left the 
expense of the law suit against the in- 
surance company to us. 

“Then in August 1950, the week be- 
fore school started, the superintendent 
called me to the office, telling me I had 
been dropped from the teaching faculty. 
| have not had a pay check since last 
May. Mrs. A received $58.75 disability 
pension, but we have had to go to loan 
companies at high rates of interest be- 
cause the local board refuses us a loan. 

“In this small country town there has 
not been work for me, but we must re- 
main here until the suits are settled.” 


Publications 


Science-Teaching Series 

FIVE new titles in the “Science Teach- 
ing Today” series are now available from 
the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion. Planned to offer practical help to 
teachers of science in the upper-ele- 
mentary and junior-highschool grades, 
the new titles are: Vol. III, Experiences 
with Heat; Vol. IV, Experiences with 
Fuels and Fire; Vol. V, Experiences with 


Magnetism and Electricity; Vol. V1, Ex- 


periences with Sound; and Vol. VII, Ex- 
periences with Light and Color. 


The books are made up of student ex- 
periments as well as teacher demonstra- 
tions that may be performed with simple 
equipment, most of which may be found 
in the school or brought from home. The 
experiments were developed over a 10- 
year period by Guy V. Bruce, professor 
of science, New Jersey State ‘Teachers 
College, Newark. 

Volumes III thru VII may be ordered 
as a set for $3 or singly for 75¢ each. 
Vol. I, Experiments with Water, and 
Vol. Il, Experiments with Air, are still 
available at 50¢ each. The complete set 
of Volumes I thru VII is $4. Order from 
Natl Science Teachers Assn, NEA head- 
quarters. 


Free on Request 
How To Study, a Personal Growth 
Leaflet by Charles W. Clifford contains 
helpful suggestions for the junior- and 
senior-highschool students. A single copy 
will be sent free on request to any teach- 
er who writes for it and sends a stamped, 


selfaddressed envelop to Section 10, 
NEA JourNAL. 


Food and People 


Two new booklets directed to schools 
have been made available as the UNEsco- 
sponsored “Food and People” discussion 
program swings into its second year. 

They are The Puzzle of Food and Peo- 
ple, a reader 


geography issued by 








REVISED EDITION 1951... 


HEALTH 


In Schools | 


Unesco, and Food for All, the story of a 
sixth-grade experience, published by the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the NEA. The first is available 
from the Unesco Liaison Office, United 
Nations Building, New York City [60¢}, 
and the second from the NEA [50¢}. 




























Intercultural Materials 


THE joint committee of the NEA and 
the American Teachers Association 
prepared a kit of materials on inter- 
group and intercultural education. The 
kit is geared to the needs of highschool 
and college teachers. Kits are available 
upon request on a loan basis. Address 
inquiries to Howard A. NEA 
headquarters. 


has 


Dawson, 


Revised Yearbook on Health 


Just off the press, completely revised 
and enlarged, is Health in Schools, 
twentieth yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. Clyde 
Parker, superintendent of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, was chairman of the 
revision commission. 

The volume deals with the many new 
emphases. in health education which 
have developed during the past decade. 
It offers practical suggestions on the or- 


schools of 


ganization and supervision of the school- 
health program. Each chapter has a list 
of selected references; in addition, an en- 


[Continued on page 586}| 





AMERICAN 
| UNIVERSAL 


They sit better, see better, — 


learn more easily! 









| Not a mere re-editing but a complete 

) re-writing of AASA's best-selling 
yearbook, first issued in 1942, re- 
vised in 1951. Two more chapters, 
71 more pages. 


ents and principals. Will be widely 
used also by supervisors, teachers, 
nurses, and all others who are in- 


| Prepared especially for superintend- 
| terested in school health problems. 


e PRICE $4.00 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 


e 477 pages 
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The American Universal 
‘**Ten-Twenty” Desk is the 
only desk with a top ad- 
justable to 20° slope, 10° 
slope, or level position— 
and the only desk with 
automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment. It is the 
only desk meeting all re- 
quirements of the co-ordi- 
nated classroom. 

Other advantages: 30% 
to 55% light reflectance; 
sanitary, one-piece steel 
book-box; seat swivels 45° 
either way to reduce body 
torque induced by right 
and left hand-eye prefer- 
ences, permitting easy in- auras oreshes Ane meneTel 
gress and egress. Write for an CTPA 
descriptive brochure. 





FREE BOOKLETS—‘“‘The Co-ordi- 
nated Classroom” and “‘ The Case 
for the ‘Ten-Twenty’ "’—two 
authoritative works on the mod- 
ern schoolroom. Write Dept. 7. 


WORLD'S SEATING 


cAmeucatt 
Seating 
Company 


LEADER IN PUBLIK 
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it speaks to the public thru.... 
PRESS «RADIQ*s MOVIES ¢ TELEVISION 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 





( 


ow 








“THE PUBLIC AND EDUCATION” 7 
INTERVIEWS AND CONFERENCES | . 


) , 





"A STRONG VOICE FOR A GREAT CAUSE” 


Designed for your bulletinboard, this poster is a reproduc- inch charts, called “The NEA at Work,” can be obtained 
tion of one of the 16 large colored charts prepared by by local leaders from their state education association or 
the NEA to help state and local leaders interpret the NEA, NEA state director. Another chart in the series will be 
its purposes, scope, and influence. A set of the 22x29 reproduced in The Journal for December. 
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REPORTS AND PROGRAMS 
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THE SUBTLE 


OF 


* The touch of genius and the soft depth 
of color that a master craftsman’s artistry puts on 
canvas still eludes the finest of printers. 


» As fine as modern printing methods have become— 
man has not yet been able to mass produce the subtle 
beauty of an old master. 

. This is one reason why Herff Jones class rings still 


depend on the traditional skill of the die-maker., who 
painstakingly sculptures in steel the intricate detail 


HERFF 
MANUFACTURING 





ee 





AN OLD 


JONES COMPANY 
JEWELERS 
1401-19 N. CAPITOL AVE. + INDIANAPOLIS 7, 


ial 


Preaily 


MASTER 








of the artist’s design. 

Herff Jones believes that class rings are bought for 
sentimental reasons—in a spirit of tradition and mem- 
ory—thus, class ring beauty and design must leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Every Herff Jones ring is as perfect as skilled human 
hands can make it—which accounts for the fact that 
lierff Jones is the largest manufacturer of class rings 


in the world. 
Ry Invitation Member 


AND STATIONERS 


INDIANA 





LOREN MURCHISON & COMPANY 
EASTERN ASSOCIATES 
7 14 PARK PLACE « NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
g 
A picture folder . .. highlighting the manufacture of class rings may be of interest to you and your 
class. If so, please write your name and address below, mail us this coupon, and the folder will be sent 
to you promptly. 
Ee LP ALOE ES Oe OES EE ny Ol PERSIAN Ms ied Ce PELL ed DE EE Cee ee Sr ae 
aia ky Era VOI E SOR 2 Dear D Poe, SIN Oe bes LS aot EA ea CNN ve eee. ME Dt has LS 
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East and West have met... 


Old sayings have a way of living on long after the 
facts of history and geography have emptied them 
meanmg 

The world has grown smaller and history has 
brought the East and West together in a vast 
<trugaele 

Hlow well do our pupils understand this world 
struggle? How clearly do they see the changes 
taking place all over the world? How competent 


vill they be as 
vorld order? 


idult citizens to work for a viable 


Understanding is built out 
ill too often specific, 


readth from 


of many experiences, and 
varying greatly 
individual to individual 
hy the school accepts the 


ordered, 


in quality 
That is 
for 


nea | 


responsibility pre- 


ing an meaningful sequence 
that all children may 
ind of general 


thei 


of experi- 


ences so have a common 


wkgro 


about their 


world of which 


understanding 
and the 


itntinities 


nation 


ey are a part 


Silver Burdett as a publisher 
ilso accepts that responsibility 


of hooks for schools 
And the 


success ot 








he geography series, MAN IN HIS WORLD, is 
oof that we are meeting that responsibility. 
MIAN IN HIS WORLD, by Barrows, Parker, and 
Sorensen, presents clearly and vividly those geo- 
raphical historical ind social understandings 
hildren need as they grow toward full citizenship. 
For grades 4 through junior high, with stimulating 
irk -experience ee and teachers’ guides. 
ompany 
New York 3 Dallas 1 
Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 
BUILD BETTER 


Your High School Speech 
and Drama Activities 


12 sound benefits (and honors) for 
you, your students, your high school. 


Improve School-Community relations. 
Write: 


MASQUE & GAVEL 


“Speech for Use” Society 
Northwestern University 


P.O. Box 822 Hl. 


Evanston, 





SAVE MONEY Sty: 
ON BOOKS Mzazree 


CATALOG 
Special Discounts to Schools and Libraries 


Make your own selections from the best-sellers of all 
publishers and save money. Our 57th annual bar- 
gain catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as old 
favorites, including best reading for children of all 
age groups—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Reli- 
gion, Child Guidance. Fresh ‘stock. Over a million 
teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes have 
used our service since 1895. Send today for 1952 
free catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books.” 


Ask about our special packaged Book Fair Plan 
to raise money without any cash outlay. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 35 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, III. 
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[Continued from page 583] 
tire chapter lists classified source mate- 
rials and resource agencies and organiza- 
tions. Rev. 1951. S4. Quantity 
discounts. Order AASA, NEA 
headquarters. 


177p. 
from 


About Those Safety Kits 


THe news item which appeared in the 
October 1951 JouRNAL regarding 
ability of kits from the 
Safety Commission did not make clear, 
apparently, that the kits may be ob- 
tained free only for use at workshops, 
institutes, conferences of teachers 
working on problems of safety educa- 
tion. Teachers who wish the kits for 
classroom or other use may purchase the 
individual items from the Safety Com- 


avail- 
NEA 


safety 


or 


mission. A publications list is available 
from the commission, NEA headquar- 
ters. 


New Defense Bulletin 


Defense Bulletin 39 prints the steps, 


as outlined by Superintendent Virgil 
Rogers of Battle Creek, Michigan, at 
the San Francisco NEA Convention, 
whereby a person may differentiate be- 
tween the honest, responsible, sincere 


type of criticism and the dishonest, sub- 
versive, trouble-making Every su- 
perintendent and _— classroom - teacher 
leader should have this bulletin. Write 
to the Defense a copy. 


type. 


Commission for 


Secondary-School Practices 


THe October issue of the Bulletin of 
the National of 
School Principals, entitled 
Practices 
tration,’ on teaching 
load, needs of youth, evalu- 
ating the highschool program, trends in 
secondary education and a list of na- 
tional contests approved by the National 
Committee on Contests of the National 


Association Secondary- 
“Democratic 
in Secondary School Adminis- 
featured 
meeting the 


articles 


Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. Single copies, $1.50. Order from 
NASSP, NEA. 


Mathematics 


Number Stories of Long Ago by David 


Eugene Smith, an account of the prob- 
able origin of numbers, has been re- 
printed by the National Council of 


Teachers of Mathematics. The book has 
been out of print for many years. Single 
copies 75¢. Quantity Order 
from NCTM, NEA. 


discount. 


Student Council Yearbook 


rue seventh annual yearbook of 
National 
cils, 


the 
Association of Student Coun- 
published in October, has been 
distributed to 5153 student council mem- 
bers of the association. It includes the 
proceedings of the 1951 conference held 
at Gamaliel Bradford Highschool, Wel- 
lesley Hills, Massachusetts; chapters on 


the “US School Savings Program’ for 


1951-52 and “Trends in Student Council 
Practices and Policies’; and a_bibliog- 
raphy of recent articles on the student 


council. This publication may be se- 
cured from the NASC, NEA. Single 


copies $1.50. 


Safety Commission Publications 


Fire Safety: for Senior Highschools, 
gives information on how classes have 


actually carried out fire-safety programs 
in connection with their regular curricu- 
lum. Single copies 50¢. 

The 1951-1952 list of publications of 
the Safety Commission is available upon 
request to the commission. NEA. 


American School Superintendency 

The School Superintend- 
ency is the title given by the Commission 
on the Superintendency of Schools to 
the 1952 yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. Pre- 
pared during the past two years, the 
more than 600 pages of text, now nearing 
completion, will be the largest AASA 
yearbook on record. Its 17 chapters are 
devoted to the superintendency as it is 
developing in cities, community 
systems, in rural areas, and at 
county [intermediate] and state depart- 
ment levels. 

While 
14-page 
nearly 


American 


in 
school 


the results of the 

questionnaire filled out by 
1000 superintendents two years 
ago, the yearbook points up new trends 
in school administration 


embodying 


and illustrates 


administrative theory with examples of 
good practice. It will be published early 
in February 1952 
Conferences To Come 
ASCD To Meet in Boston 
THe 1952 annual convention of the 


Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development will be held in Boston, 
February 10-14. the meeting: 
“Growing Up in an Anxious Age.” 
ASCD announces three new pamphlet 
publications: Instructional Leadership in 


Theme of 


Small Schools, $1.25: Teachers for To- 
day’s Schools, $1.25: and Time and 
Funds for Curriculum Development, 50é. 


Classroom Teachers Meetings 
LocaL associations should begin now to 


make provisions in their budgets for send- 
ing representatives to regional mectings of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
ers: 

South Central Region—Nov. 2-3, Amarillo, 
Texas. States included: Ark., Kans., La., Mo., 
Nebr., Okla., 

Southeast Region—Dec. 
Comfort, Va. States included: 
Ky., Miss., N. C., S. C., 
Puerto Rico. 

Southwest Region—Mar,. 21- 
\ngeles, 
Colo., 


Teach- 


‘Texas. 
or 


ai- 


29, Old Point 
Ala., Fla., 


Va., W. 


Ga., 
Tenn., Va., 


22. 
Calif. States included: Ariz., 
Nev., N. Mex., Utah. 


[Continued on page 587] 


1952, Los 
Calif., 
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[Continued from page 586) 
Northwest Region—Mar. 28-29, 1952, Bill- 
ings, Mont. States included: Idaho, Mont., 
Oreg., Wash., Wyo. 


North Central Region—Apr. 4-5, 1952, 
Battle Creek, Mich. States included: I1L., 
Ind., Iowa, Mich., Minn., N. Dak., Ohio, 


§. Dak., Wis. 

Northeast Region—Apr. 18-19, 1952, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. States included: Conn., 
Del., Maine, Md., Mass., N. H., N. J., N. Y., 
Mm. Be. 1, Fe. i 


Classroom Teachers 


THe Sixth Joint Committee Confer- 
ence of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers will be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., at NEA headquarters Novem- 
ber 23-24, 1951. 

Participants will consist of the mem- 
bers of five committees: The DuShane 
Memorial Defense Fund, A Professional 
Creed for Teachers, Professional Rela- 
tions, Structure of Local Association Af- 
filiation With the NEA, and Teacher 
Load in Connection With the School 
Lunch Program. 

A conference consisting of presidents 
of 11 state departments of classroom 
teachers will be held at NEA headquar- 
ters at the same time as the Joint Com- 
mittee Conference. Purpose of the con- 
ference is to assist these teacher leaders 
in promoting the work in their respec- 
tive states thruout the country. 


Mathematics Teachers 

THe National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its twelfth Christ- 
mas meeting at Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, on 
December 27-29. Copies of the program 
may be obtained by writing to James H. 
Zant of Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


School-Bus Conference 


On NovemMBER 1-3, the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education will sponsor 
an Interim National Conference on 
School Transportation to establish tenta- 
tive minimum standards for integral and 
transit-type school buses. About 65 per- 
sons, including state and local super- 
of school transportation, chief 
state school officers, school-bus manufac- 
turers, and consultants, are expected to 
participate in the conference at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington, D. C. 


visors 


Business Education 


Tur International Society for Busi- 
ness Education will hold its 1952 meet- 
ing in New York City, August 18-31. 


One of the four divisions of the Unit- 
ed Business Education Association [an 
NEA department] is the United States 
Chapter of the International Society. 

Every association affiliated with the 
United Business Education Association 
should elect official delegates to the 
conference as soon as possible in order 
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‘ -. me 


that reservations may be made. Names of 
official delegates should be sent to Ham- 


den L. Forkner, 525 West 120th St., 
New York 27. 
1952 AAHPER Convention 
Tue 57th annual convention of the 


American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation will be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
California, April 6-10, 1952. Theme for 
the convention will be “United Effort 
—Effective Action.” 

Meeting jointly with the national as- 
sociation will be the Southwest District 
Association of HPER, the California 
Association of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators, and the California State As- 
sociation of HPER. 

Reservations may be made thru Larry 
FE. Houston, convention manager, 451 N. 
Hill St., Los Angeles. 


1952 Classroom Teacher Conference 


PLANS are underway for the Ninth 
Classroom Teachers National Conference 
to be held at Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, July 7-18, 1952. 


NEA Calendar 


on Bus Standards 
National Commission on Safety Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Nov. 1-3—Conference 


Nov. 18-20—Northwest Conference on Ad- 
ministrative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools. Cosponsored by American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Department 
of Rural Education, and National Council 
of Chief State School Officers. Hotel Daven- 
port, Spokane. Wash. 

Nov. 21-24—South Regional Meeting, 
Southern Business Education § Association, 
Division of United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, NEA. Biloxi, Miss. 

Nov. 22-24—Annual Meeting, National 
Council for the Social Studies, NEA, Detroit. 

Dec. 27-29—Southeastern Classroom Teach 
ers Conference, Old Point Comfort, Va. 

Dec. 27-29—National Science Teachers 
Association, Philadelphia. 

Dec. 27-29—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, Stillwater, Okla. 


For Your Information 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

1952 NEA Representative Assembly—June 
30-July 4, Detroit. 

NEA officers and headquarters directors: 
Pages 239-242 NEA Handbook, 1951-52. 


NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet 135. Free from NEA. 
NEA Platform and Resolutions: Hand 


book, pages 351-364. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, councils: Complete 
Handbook, pages 257-32% 

NEA membership, May 31, 1951: 456,266. 

Centennial Action Program 
Handbook, pages 13-26. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from the NEA: 
see Handbook, pages 365-371. 

Affiliated state and local associations: Sec 
Handbook, pages 93-234. 


information, 


and Goals: 
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mmm Eleventh year of successful publication =—— 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


A complete source of new, royalty- 
free plays for grades one through 
high school, published monthly dur- 
ing the school year. 


Each issue contains: 


PLAYS written specifically for each grade 
level—primary, intermediate, junior high and 
high school—plus a section of radio plays. 


PLAYS for celebrating all important holidays; 
also special occasions such as. Book Week, 
Red Cross Week, and Education Week. 


PLAYS for entertainment — comedies, 
tasies, mysteries, legends. 


fan- 


All of the plays are designed for easy, in- 
expensive production and may be produced 
ROYALTY-FREE by subscribers. 


(8 issues a year—Oct. through May) 
$4 a year Two years, $7 


PLAYS, Ine. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





The Perry Pictures 


For Christmas and the Holidays. Lovely sepia repro- 
ductions of famous paintings. So inexpensive at only 
TWO CENTS each. Over 
2000 subjects. Used for art 
study, serap books. calen- 
dars, they have many uses. 
School work made more 


interesting to both teacher 
and pupils. 


Send 60 cents TODAY for 
30 Madonnas; or 30 art 
subjects; or 30 appealing to 
children; or 30 on Christ- 
mas including some Madon- 
nas. 


56-page CATALOGUE pro- 
and sample pictures for 25 cents 





fusely illustrated, 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4. Malden, Massachusetts 





Since 1885 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Member NATA 
Efficient — Dis- 
criminating — 
Reliable Na- 
tional Service 
for Teachers 
and Schools. 


e Correspondent 
HOME OFFICE: suet? end 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. York City and 
Chicago 4 ill Spokane, Wash. 
, UL. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
Eddie Cass 
TEACHER PLACEMENT 


601 University Building, Denver, Colo. 


High School—Col'ege—Grades 
All Sections U. S., Alaska, Hawaii 


We publish the nationally known 8-year school 


calendar—25¢ in coin will bring you one. 















PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 





New 


Secretaries 


State 





JouN P. Sremer, left, is the new execu- 
New Mexico Educa- 
was formerly chief 
relations in 


tive secretary of the 


He 


cultural 


tion Association. 


of education and 


the US occupation zone of Wuerttem- 
berg, Baden. He succeeds R. ]. Mullins, 
executive secretary since 1938, now asso- 
ciate secretary for research. 

G. Howarp Goo.p is the new execu- 
tive secretary of the New York State 
‘Teachers Association. He succeeds Arvie 


Eldred, 
that capacity 
Mr. Goold New 
York State head- 
quarters staff as director of public rela- 
tions from 1947-1949, when he left to be- 
come principal budget examiner in the 
New York State Division of the Budget. 


who has retired after 
for 


serving in 
than 20 
the 
Association 


more years. 


was a member of 


Teachers 


Children’s Bureau Chief 


Vartha M. Eliot 
is new chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security 
Agency. She suc- 
ceeds Katharine F. 
Lenroot, who has 
retired. 





Superintendent Flora Retires 


A. C. FLora retired 
30 from the superintendency of 
schools of Columbia, South Carolina. 
He had served the Columbia schools for 
37 years, had been superintendent since 
1928. Dr. Flora was NEA president in 
1942-43, and is chairman of the 
NEA Board of Trustees. 


SUPERINTENDEN1 
June 


now 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





New Kind of Homework 


Auice R. Smirn, sixth-grade teacher at 


the Roosevelt School in Caldwell, New 


588 


a 
a wee Ne is 





Jersey, 
interest in the work of the 

At the 
she 


has a novel idea for stimulating 
sixth grade. 
of school in the spring 
fifth-grade child a large 
envelope. On the outside of the envelope 
is a list of topics to be covered during 
the next year so that pupils may collect 
pictures, clippings, or souvenirs during 
the summer. 


close 
gives each 


In the fall the children bring to school 
many kinds of material to use in con- 
nection with their sixth-grade subjects. 

Parents Do Homework, Too 

New York, Highschool, 
for themselves what col- 
requirements are like by 
means of a parents clinic for adults who 
want their children to take training 
after highschool, reports Science Re- 
search Associates Newsletter on guidance. 

Thru the clinic, now in its third year, 
parents talk over general problems they 
share—which students should 
lege, and 


Ar Hupbson, 
parents learn 


lege-entrance 


go to col- 


expenses, types of colleges. 


Phen parents take up their individual 
problems, examine 
the offerings of at least three schools, 
Films are shown to illustrate training 
programs in different fields, and alumni 
are frequently invited to meet the par. 
ents and discuss the school and college 
situation. Harold W. Golding 
ance director. 


catalogs, and study 


is guid. 


School Health Conference 


Tue Third National Conference on 
Physicians and Schools will be held at 


Moraine-on-the-Lake Hotel, Highland 
Park, Illinois, November 6-8. 

Ihe general conference theme _ is 
“Health Services for School Children.” 


Many state departments of health and 
education as well as state medical socie- 
ties will send delegates, and over 40 na- 
tionally known leaders in school health 


have agreed to serve as consultants. 


Bellamy Flag Award 


Tue tenth annual Bellamy Flag Award 
was presented to Northeast Highschool 
of Philadelphia on October 12. Each 
year since 1942 Margarette S. Miller, 
historian from Portsmouth, Virginia, has 
given the award to a highschool. 

The large outdoor 
honors Francis Bellamy, 


American flag 
who is credited 





Geedwill Ambassadors 


the di- 
rection of Mrs. 
Winifred Bell, the 
a capella choir of 
Clarksburg Vic- 
tory Highschool, 
Clarksburg, West 
Virginia [in 
which Corma 
Mowrey, NEA 
President, 1950-51, 
formerly taught}, 
sang for the NEA 
convention in San 
Francisco. 


UNDER 


Enroute, the group enter- 
tained train passengers with their music. 

The most outstanding event of the 
return trip was the holding of a vol- 
untary church service Sunday in_ the 
club car at Green River, Wyoming. 





Passengers were deeply impressed, re- 
ports the West Virginia School Journal. 
One woman from New York said, “My 
belief in the future of the country is 
more secure now that I have witnessed 
this demonstration by its youth.” 








lives of 


If you could remove one 





QOUESTION-OF-THE-MONTH: 


pressure from the 


your pupils, what would it be? 


100 are 
Some will be published 
issues of ‘THE JOURNAL. 


Answers of about words 
requested. 


in future 
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with writing the Pledge of 
the Flag in 1892. The United States 
Flag Association named him as_ the 
author in 1939 after investigating other 
daims. Bellamy the staff 
Youth’s Companion. 

Miss Miller has carried on much re- 
search regarding the pledge’s authorship 
and was instrumental in bringing about 
the 1939 decision. She presents a flag 
annually as a means popularizing 
Bellamy’s achievement. 


Allegiance to 


was on of 


of 





ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRONT 





New Subscription Services 
Unesco has two new subscription 
At a cost of $30 per year the 

will receive eight UNEsco 
documents a week which provide a con- 
tinuing picture of the daily work of the 
organization. For the most part the 
documents will consist of summary min- 
utes of expert committee meetings, de- 
cisions with regard to particular pro- 
gram activities, texts of agreements, and 
the like. 

The second Unesco plan is the Com- 
prehensive Periodicals Subscription 
Service, which offers a combined annual 
subscription to all Unesco periodicals at 
a considerable reduction over the total 
cost of separate subscriptions. The serv- 
ice is $10 per year. The total cost of 
yearly subscriptions if ordered separately 
would be $14.50. Order from Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia 
University Service, 2960 Broadway, New | 
York 27. 


services. 
subscriber 


UN Fountain Plaque 


ArT students are invited to try their 
abilities in designing a suitable plaque 
for the Center fountain being given by 
the children of America to the UN. It 
is intended that such a plaque shall 
bear the official seals of all the states 
and territories, the UN official emblem, 
and the words: “This Center Fountain 
Given to the United Nations by the 
Children of America in Cooperation with 
the American Association for the United 
Nations.” 

No award is offered except recognition 
if a school’s design is used in whole or 
in part. Drawings should be mailed to 
the American Association for the United 
Nations, Northwest Headquarters, 909 
Fourth Ave., Seattle 4, Washington. 





TRIBUTES 





Kilpatrick Birthday Celebration 


IN HONOR of the eightieth birthday of 


the distinguished American educator, 
William Heard Kilpatrick, a birthday 
[Continued on page 590) 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 











The picture in education is changing this yea 
Because of the draft, educators are waiting to 
make some of their plans. You will find that. 
wherever educators are needed, OUR SERVICE 
1S NATIONWIDE. Member N.A.T.A. 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


~ Qn the Valley of the Sum * 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 





Get acquainted with the 


SUBJECT INDEX 
to 
CHILDREN'S MAGAZINES 


A reference tool for elementary teach- 
ers and librarians. 


Indexes by subject 32 magazines most 
used in the elementary library. 


Monthly except July including cumu- 
lations in February and August. 


$5.00 per year, additional subscrip- 
tions to the same address @ $2.50 
each. 


Write for a Sampie Copy 
Meribah Hazen, Editor 
445 West Wilson Street 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 





Travel and study 


All-expense tours will again 


abroad 
via TWA next summer 





ARE YOU ABOUT 
| TO RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from your pro- 
fession but you need not retire from life, 
from interests, from friends of all ages. 


The University of Florida offers courses 
in many fields for people of retirement 
age. Your experience in 
admission 


life meets all 


requirements to enroll as a 


student. 
Gainesville is a_ friendly too. 
Ideal for retirement. Low-cost living, mild 


climate, 


town, 


cultural activities and sports 


galore. 





Let us send you FREE new color book- 
let and full details. Write Chamber of 


Commerce, Desk 110, Gainesville, Fla. 











fill the needs of teachers and anduias 


Now’s the time to start plan- 
ning for one of the most inter- 
esting and profitable summers 
you ve ever spent...sightseeing 


and studying abroad. In coop- 
eration with specialists in the 
field, TWA will again offer these 
popular tours. 





Check the area you are interested in visiting next summer: 
C) British Isles (1) India and Far East (] Holy Land | 
[_] European (General) {_] Spain and Portugal [_] Africa | 
[_] Mediterranean - {_] Scandinavia [| Other (specify) 
Are you interested in university credits? [_] Yes _| No | 
Are you interested in resident study at a foreign university? 
ee ee Oe a a “Sa | 
tC TWA 
you can depend on= ; 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY John H. Furbay, Air World Tours, 
BARGAIN TOURS 80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
: "Please put me on your list to receive detailed information about the 
f the fol- I y | 
to Mg Aver Trans World Airlines tours indicated above, to be sent as soon as possible. | 
(Check one for nae | 
further information) Nome Pogition er 
Add 
(_] Evropean a ; 
City Zone—________ State_________ Phone No. ww 
[_] Holy Land NEA 11 | 
em ee cr re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ae er wr re ee ee w-— ee ase 
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dinner is to be held on November 17 at 
the Commodore Hotel in New York 
City 

On November 17, also, the New York 


Chapter of the American Education Fel 


lowship will sponsor an alldav confer 


ence which will be devoted to varying 
aspects of the educational philosophy of 
Dr. Kilpatrick and their implications for 


oul Further information concern- 


times 
ing the birthday dinner mav be secured 
from Frank N. 


William Heard 


Trager, acting secretary, 
Kilpatrick Eightieth 


Birthday Committee, Room 1300, 212 
Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
Kilpatrick Biography 
Wrlltam Heard Kilpatrick, Trail 
Blazer in Education by Samuel Tenen- 
baum, with an introduction by John 
Dewey, is an account of the life storv 


and educational philosophy of Dr. Kil- 
patrick by one of his former students. 
1951. 318p. 
19 East 33rd St., 


S4. 


Harper and Brothers, 


New York 16. 
Florence Echert Memorial Library 


Ass )- 


ciation, Topeka, Kansas, is sponsoring a 


Pure Shawnee County Teachers 


campaign to raise funds for a Florence 
Echert Memorial Library for elementary 
and secondary pupils as a tribute to the 
outstanding leadership of Miss Echert, 
who served as superintendent of Shaw- 


nee County schools for 12 years. The 
project is particularly timely because 
the libraries of several schools of the 
county were destroyed in the recent 


flood disaster. 





HERE AND THERE 





Federal Aid and Congress 


Survey of Federal Educational Acttv- 
ities by Charles A. Quattlebaum is Vol- 
ume II, Part 3, of a three-volume study 


of federal educational activities and ed- 


ties administered by the federal agencies, 
describes the programs individually and 
summarizes these activities, including 
data on funds available for the respec- 
tive programs as well as general descrip- 
tive information. 


Single copies free, supply limited, 
from House Committee on Education 
and Labor, Room 429, House Oflice 


Building, Washington, D. C. Additional 
copies 50¢ each from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Vew School Savings Chairman 


Mary M. Connon, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction for Montana, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Treasury Department's National Ad- 
visory Committee on School Savings. 


Early NEA Convention Mementos 


IN ANTICIPATION of the Centennial of 
the NEA in 1957, Tue JouRNAL would 
like to receive mementos of early NEA 
conventions—badges, and 
newspaper clippings. Send to the Editor, 
NEA Journar, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Hall Manners 


WE pipn’t have space on pages 558-559 


programs, 


to indicate that the hall-manners article 
is intended for bulletinboard use. If 
hall-manners in your school could stand 
a bit of improvement, we suggest that 
you post it and let the pupils see them- 
selves as others see them. 





DATES TO REMEMBER 





Nov. 1-15—Annual Junior Red Cross enrol- 
ment. 


Nov. l1l—Armistice Day. 

Nov. 11-17—American Education Week. 
Nov. 11-17—Children’s Book Week. 

Nov. 16—Sixth anniversary of UNEsco. 
Nov. 22—Thanksgiving Day. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 25—Worldwide Bible Reading. 





Dec. 7-8—Forty-eighth annual fall meeting 
ucational issues before Congress. The of the Middle States Council for the Social 
volume surveys the educational activi- Studies, Essex House, Newark, N. J. 

Willard E. Givens Honored 


NEA Executive Sec- 
retary Givens was 
awarded an honor- 
ary doctor’s degree 
by the College of 
the Pacific at Stock- 
ton, California, fol- 
lowing the NEA 
San Francisco con- 
Left to 
right: Robert E. 
Burns, president; 
Willard E. Givens; 
Tully C. Knoles, 
chancellor; J. Marc 
Jantzen, dean of 
education. 


vention. 
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What Would You Do? 


JERRY 


Jerry is a hyper-active eight-year-old 
boy in second grade. His attention span 
is short. He seems unable to work quietly 
and talks out. Sound effects accompany 
most of his work. He chews on his pen. 
cils and literally eats crayons. Before his 
work is finished, it is punched full of 
holes with a pencil. He disturbs the 
children near him by marking on their 
books and taking their pencils. 

On the playground he breaks up games 
rather than participate in them. He has 
few friends, tho he often says he wants 
them. 

Jerry seems insecure in his relation. 
ship with his mother. She apparently 
gives withholds affection on the 
basis of his being “good”; she will not 
kiss him goodnight if he’s “bad” for ex- 
ample. He spends much time after school 
with television, since his apartment home 
has no play area. He does not like to 
Music appeals to his highly imag. 

mind. 


and 


read. 
inative 

\s his teacher I have tried to: estab- 
lish a friendly relationship by accepting 
him as a worthwhile person—e.g. “I 
like you but not some of the things you 
do”; gain understanding by seeking to 
sense what he is feeling and helping him 
to express it; help him set attainable 
goals, determined by his own achieve- 
ments, not those of his neighbors; en- 
courage his interest in puppets as a ten- 
sion release; give him opportunity to 
identify himself with “brave guys” by 
giving him such roles in dramatizations;: 
put him in charge of the soccer ball to 
encourage game participation; give him 
opportunities and provide art materials 
for manual expression; accept his attack- 
ing the clay javelin-fashion as his release 
for honest emotion; stimulate his inter- 
est in summer camp by visual aids; give 
him opportunities for music appreciation 
and interpretation; permit his desk to 
remain close to mine as long as he wished 
it; accept his mother, if not her policies. 

In conferences with his mother I’ve 
suggested that Jerry: go home for lunch; 
have much outdoor play; spend less time 
with television; be accepted for what he 
is and not held to standards set by wish- 
ful thinking; go to summer camp; have 
psychiatric help concerning his fears at 
night; spend more time with his father; 
make things rather than purchase more 
toys; receive consistent expressions of 
parental affection to give him a sense of 
security. 

—MRS. HILDA COFFIN FLOREA, elemen- 
tary teacher, Washington, D. C. 


@ Have you had a Jerry in your class- 
room? If so, what did you do to help him 
overcome his particular problems? 
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RDER publications of the NEA and its 
) departments from the Association at 
201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
Dp. C. Make money order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents; do not 
end stamps. 


Economics 


How Can We Pay for Defense? by Max 
well S. Stewart. Analysis of the causes of the 
inflationary and the relative 
value of various proposals for dealing with 
it. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 169. 1951. 
2p. 25¢. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
sth St., New York 16. 

Schools and Better Living. Monthly pub- 
lication intended to show what schools are 
actually doing to improve living in their 
communities. A continuation of Applied 
Economics for Better Living. Subscription 
rates, for nine issues, Oct.-June, $2.50 for 
ingle subscription; $2 each for three sub- 
«riptions or more sent to the same address. 
Sample copies on request. Schools and Bet- 
ier Living, Inc., Box 151, Winchester, Mass. 


Editorial 


To Know, To Do, and To Be by Joy 
Elmer Morgan. Importance of ultimate as 
well as immediate objectives. Reprint of the 
\pril 1950 NEA Journat editorial. Free. 
NEA, 


present crisis 


Elections 


Give the Voter a Hand. Guide for secur- 
ing factual, nonpartisan information about 
voting, candidates, and election issues. Espe- 
ally useful for local associations. Publica- 
tion No. 169. 1951. 26p. 15¢ prepaid. Quan- 
tity discounts. League of Women Voters of 


the United States, 1026 17th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

For the Classroom 
Bibliography of Curriculum Materials 


evaluated and compiled by the staff of the 
College of Education, Wayne University. 
Includes film and _ filmstrips, curriculum 
guides, free materials, pamphlets, magazines, 
and books. Mimeo. 63p. $1. College of Edu- 
cation, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 
Geographic School Bulletins. Weekly pub- 
lication with pictures, maps, and articles to 
aid teachers and students in keeping abreast 
of the geography behind the news. Annual 
subscription 40¢; 30 issues during the school 
year. Natl Geographic Society, 16th and M 
Sts. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Computation Unit No. 123. Mathematics 
kit containing several mechanical devices 
that may be used in computation, includ- 


ing an addition-subtraction slide rule for 


signed numbers, logarithmic slide rule, 
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ER re a 
' 


nexpensive 


simplified set of Napier’s Rods, instruction 
leaflet, and other materials. Planned jointly 
by Science Service and NCTM. 1950. 50¢. 
3 for $1. Order from Natl Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, NEA. 

Selection Policies for Children’s Books 
by Elizabeth H. Gross. Guide to the selec- 
tion of children’s books for public libraries. 
Includes objectives, types of collections, poli- 
cies, and principles of selection in specific 
areas. Mimeo. 1950. 13p. 25¢. Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Science Bibliography by George G. and 
Lois M. Mallinson. Listing of textbooks 
designed for courses in science. Grades I-VI, 
junior and senior highschools. 10¢. 
Natl Science Teachers Assn, NEA. 

Teaching Beginners in a Rural School 
by Clara O. Wilson. Suggestions for helping 
the rural teacher organize a good program 
for the beginners in a one-room. school. 
1946. 32p. 40¢. The University Publishing 
Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

The High School Librarians Choose the 
Best Books of ’50 for Their Readers. Bibli- 
ography for secondary-school reading in- 
cludes fiction and nonfiction. 1950. 8p. 10¢. 
School Libraries Division, Department of 
Education, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

The Stamp Finder. Guide for the ama- 
teur stamp collector. Tells how to collect 
postage stamps, how to tell the country to 
which any stamp belongs, how to care for 
1951. 32p. 
Institute, Cambridge 


2p. 


stamps, and other suggestions. 
Free. The Philatelic 
39-E, Mass. 

This Is Our Soil by Ernest D. Walker 
and Albert B. Foster. Pictures and text tell 
what the soil is, how it is damaged, con- 
servation methods used by farmers. Illus- 
trated “things-to-do” appendix suggests 
projects for classroom, schoolyard, nearby 
fields. 1951. 56p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. 
Ihe Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
19-27 N. Jackson St., Danville, Il. 

What’s That Tree? by Herbert Appleton. 
Key to 150 tree species. Identification based 
on a minimum of botanical knowledge. 
1950. 24p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. Forestry 
Enterprises, 1740 K St. N. W., 
ton 6, D. C. 

Where Children Live Affects the Curricu- 
lum by Effie G. Bathurst. Bulletin which 
shows how environment influences curricu- 
lum activities. Includes examples of such 
influence, suggestions to teachers, and steps 
for improvement of the curriculum in line 
with the problems and resources of the 
local environment. Bulletin 1950, No. 7. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education. 
77p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. Supt Doc. 

Use the Land and Save the Soil, by R. 
H. Musser. Dept. of Agriculture bulletin. 
Explains soil and water conservation, how 
to farm to this purpose, what help the US 
Soil Conservation Service can give. Especially 
useful for the rural teacher. 1949. 


Washing- 


16p. 


Free. PA-71. Soil Conservation Service, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Gold Star List of American Fiction. An- 
nual list of selected American fiction, old 
and new, chosen by the Syracuse Public 
Library. 36th ed. 57p. 75¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Syracuse Public Library, Syracuse, 
oe 


Group Dynamics 


Group Dynamics and Social Action by 
Kenneth D. Benne, Leland P. Bradford, and 
Ronald Lippitt. Technics and suggestions 
for enabling groups to function more demo- 
cratically and more effectively. Theory of 
group dynamics illustrated in practice. 1950. 
62p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. Anti-Defama 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, 212 5th Ave., 
New York 10. 


Health 


Red Cross Home Nursing. Civil-defense 
supplement for Red Cross home nurses and 
volunteer nurse’s aides. 1951. 10p. Free to 
students in home-nursing classes. American 
Natl Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Home and School 


Children in the Family: Rivals and 
Friends by Edith G. Neisser. How to help 
children deal with the 
rivalry that come when interests conflict, 
and to grow up—in feeling, thinking, and 
getting along with others. Parent-Teacher 
Series, Ruth Cunningham, editor. 1951. 60p. 
60¢. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 

Together a Better School by Frances 
Poloshian and Robert W. MacVittie. Hand 
book for parents prepared by a local school 
as a means of keeping them uptodate on 
school policy and procedures. Mimeo. 1950. 
28p. 20¢. School, 
North Haven, Conn. 

Extended School Services for Children. 
What can be done to overcome the prob 
lems arising from the impact of mobiliza 
tion on children in the schools. Reprinted 
from Childhood Education, Mar. 1951. 4p 
1-10 copies, free. 500 copies or less, 5¢ each. 
Assn for Childhood Education Internatl, 
1200 15th St. N. W., Washington 5, D. C 


manifestations of 


Montowese Elementary 


Illustration for the Novice 


How To Turn Ideas Into Pictures by 
H. E. Kleinschmidt, M.D. Simple method 
for enabling the novice to illustrate pub 
licity and educational materials. 1950. 31p 


$1. Natl Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, Inc., 257 4th Ave., New 
York 10. 


Special Education 


Bulletin on Current Literature. Monthly 
bibliography for workers with the handi- 
capped. Includes fields of health, welfare, 
education, recreation, employment, and re- 
habilitation. Mimeo. $1 annual subscrip- 
tion. Natl Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 11 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 

Some Questions on the Education of 
Physically Handicapped Children and 
Youth. Twelve questions and answers that 
give some idea of the scope of the problem 
of educating the handicapped. Leaflet. 1950. 
Free. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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GOALS 


for the CENTENNIAL ACTION PROGRAM of the 


UNITED TEACHING PROFESSION 


1951—1957 


The Centennial Action Program was unanimously adopted by the Representative 
Assembly of the NEA at San Francisco on July 6, 1951. Its goals are: 


{ l } An active democratic local education association in every community. 
{2} A strong and eftective state education association in every state. 
{3} A larger and more eftective National Education Association. 


4 


{4} Unified dues—a single fee covering local, state, national, and world services— 
collected by the local. 


{ 5 } 100% membership enrolment in local, state, and national professional organiza- 
tions, to ts recognized by a professional certificate; with provision for a professional 
progress certificate for local units with at least 90%. 


{ 6 } Unified committees—the chairmen of local and state committees serving as advisory 
members of central national committees. 


{7} A Future Teachers of America Chapter in every institution preparing teachers. 
{8} A professionally prepared and competent person in every school position. 


[9] Astrong, adequately staffed state department of education in each state and a more 
adequate federal education agency. 


f10} An adequate professional salary for all members. 


{11} For all educational personnel—professional security guaranteed by tenure legisla- 
tion, sabbatical and sick leave, and an adequate retirement income for old age. 


f12} Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the teaching load. 
{13} Units of school administration large enough to provide for efficient operation. 
{14} Adequate educational opportunity for every child and youth. 


{15} Equalization and expansion of educational opportunity including needed state and 
national financing. 


f16} A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environment for every child and 
youth. 


{17} Adequately informed lay support of public education. 
{18} An able, public-spirited board of education in every community. 
{19} An effective World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 


{20} A more effective United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


Extra copies of these goals {mimeographed] may be had from the NEA free on request. Order from Section A, NEA JOURNAL. 
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